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A NEW BOOK 


Garner’s Essentials of Span- 
ish Grammar 


’ By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph. D., 
Formerly Professor of Modern Languages, United States 
Naval Academy. 


$1.00 


N this work only such features of the grammatical 
mechanism are treated as are essential for the reading 
of ordinary Spanish. Besides the clear exposition of 

grammar and syntax, the book includes exercises .com- 
bining drill upon grammatical points with practice in 
translation and pronunciation, and at the some time pro- 
vides ample work in memorizing. All the exercises are 
new, and are incorporated in the text. No ready-made 
conversation exercises are given, as the sentences have 
been chosen in great part with a view to their adaptation 
: to oral practice. Special vocabularies accompany the first 
% tem lessons, after which the student is referred to the 
complete vocabulary following the text. 


Published 1910 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


BOOK ONE 


BY BRUBACHER & SNYDER 


Covers the first two years of 
high school work 


Complete Modern Language Catalogue sent 
on request. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


q | American Book Company 


New Yerk — Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ werk among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


ON THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION AMONG THE PEOPLE, RESTS THE PRES_ 
ERVATION AND PERPETUATION OF OUR FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The DIXON COMPANY, being firm believers in the “diffusion of 
education,” have a new pencil called “EDUCATOR,” Trade Number 
No. 480. It has a large diameter of wood, but the regular sized lead, and 
is the latest thing in the pencil line. Ask the stationer about them who sup- 
plies you with pencils, or if you wish we will mail you a sample on receipt 
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FRYE’S 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


AND: 


TYPE STUDIES 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


A very elementary treatment of home geography, 
arranged to precede the regular textbook and suit- 
able for fourth grade work. The book presents cer- 
tain simple subjects which, studied together with 
the splendid illustrations contained in profusion 
throughout the text, will throw a strong light on 
the later study of general geography. The type 
studies given create a growing interest in geography 
and familiarize pupils with geographic terms. Some 
are based upon a number of the most interesting 
features or wonders of our country; others, studies 
of children of different lands, intensify home 
geography by interesting contrasts. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ALLEN’S INDUSTRIAL STUDIES—UNITED STATES, 65 Cents 
A new and interesting way of teaching the geography 


of the United States by a practical study of its 
most important industries. 


GINN anp COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, 
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Are you interested in Spellers? Have you seen 
our New-World Spelier Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
selid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotations of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New- World Speller: 


Grades | and 2, postpaid - 80cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid - 24 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our deali with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘* | want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for™.c. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: \ 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confideace. We are lovking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“{ have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Aqeeey in keeping me wel! sted in regard to vacancies in 
th 


s part of the country, and [appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, | am 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of .—The date on thelabel of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
piration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers. 


oe are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex-. 
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wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer hddress 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remtt.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
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orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
rewing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 
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a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All Letters to the Editorial department'and al 
communications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 


to A. E. Wrnsuip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business- 
management of the JouRNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 
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Vol. LXXIV.—No. 8. 


AUGUST 31, 1911. 


A E. WINSHIP, Editor 


N. E. A. MANAGEMENT, OLD AND NEW. 


Editorial.] 


With the stand finally taken by those who con- 
trolled the majority vote at San Francisco, Carroll 
G. Pearse was the only logical candidate. <A 
political) play was inevitable, as there must “al- 
ways be politics unless there is a complete and 
dominant machine. The old management was 
out of commission and the new one was not uni- 
versally recognized in advance. 

Under these conditions a political play was un- 
avoidable, and it is childlike for anyone to com- 
plain that the 1911 meeting of the N. E. A. was 
pre-eminently a political tangle. For once there 
was no entirely secure machine, old or new. 

There were four distinet points of view possible 
at San Francisco. First, the long-established 
management might have tried to make a fight, 
but success was clearly impossible. Their men 
were not thefe, they had not rallied there, and 
thev had not planned to be there. Think of a 
management fight without a man from New York 
state, not one from New Jersey, scarcely a city 
superintendent, a university man, or a normal man 
from anywhere, with the exception of California 
and Chicago. Always the management has had 
the support of the conseryative, dignified, and 
scholastic element. Naturally, then, this first 
point of view was wholly out of the question. 

The second point of view was that of the 
women, of the element that had democratized the 
association in the interest of the common school 
teachers, of those who had fought and won for 
women in Boston. Logically, this was the situ- 
ation at San Francisco. Logic and precedence 
gave this forecast for the 1911 meeting. The 
women had the votes to do it, and their majority 
was never questioned. 

Thirdly, there was the point of view quite gen- 
eral among the conservatives who were present 
and among some other scattered groups, that it 
was the part of wisdom to grant to the women all 
they had ever asked, to champion them to the full, 
to emphasize to the utmost the triumph at: Boston, 
and at the same time hold the cordial support of 
a considerable portion of the conservative ele- 
nfent. To provide a new National Education 
Association, and still have it the National Educa- 
tion Association, was their point of view. This 
did not finally appeal to those who had the votes. 

There was the fourth point of view, namely, to 
make the San Francisco meeting a complete 
Waterloo for the “management,” emphasizing as 
violently as possible the victorious entry of a 
new dynasty. This would require the sub- 
mergence of the cause of women for the time be- 
ing, of the democratization of the association, 


and the sacrifice of the triumph at Boston. In 
the conference this point of view prevailed. The 
die was Cast. They had the votes, and 
Carroll G. Pearse was the _ouly man 
whose election, would “signify everything 
required. Mr. Pearse is the only man _ of 
prominence who has always been an insurgent, 
and who has always been in the game of in- 
surgency. In 1899 he was elected treasurer of the 
N. E. A. at Los Angeles. He became obnoxious 
to the management in that position, and the man- 
agement became obnoxious to him. He was the 
first and almost the last “yearling.” Naturally, 
he and the management have been more or less 
at odds since that time, but he has always been 
active in the association. To him the dissatished 
elements have come on all occasions, and he gen- 
erally succeeded in getting somebody elected to 
some office aganist the wishes of the manage- 
ment. 

By 1909 national political insurgency had be- 
come prominent. Victories were being won, and 
it paid to be an insurgent Democrat or an in- 
surgent Republican west of the Alleghanies. In’ 
the N. E. A. men and women became ambitious 
for a lot of things, and insurgency triumphed at 
Denver to a surprising degree. There the man- 
agement made its first blunder. It would not 
take the new president into camp, and at the, 
same time it tried to depose Mr. Pearse from the ° 
board of trustees. The state of affairs was en- 
tirely unlike the state of affairs at any other time 
under the old management. 

In 1910 the management again failed to grasp 
the situation. A woman was elected in defiance 
of both the management and the insurgents. 
Then the management had another opportunity to 
work with a president not of their own choice. 
Fatally and finally it failed; and, in so doing, gave 
Mr. Pearse the opportunity above all others to 
champion the president, to line up the insurgents 
as her body guardlife guard almost,—and 
merge the wonten with insurgency. They made 
a “Pearse dynasty” possible. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, there were fea- 
tures of the San Francisco meeting that will ever 
give a halo to the “Butler reign.” All that was 
good therein will be styled glorious, and whatever 
was not good will be forgottten. Dr. Butler 
could hardly have hoped thus to go out of office 
and be forever a hero. But he has done it, and 
he will be heroically regarded. The San Fran- 
cisco meeting has made a Grover Cleveland of 
him; the man whose name gave the shivers 
to the new demoéracy has now a halo about him 
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which has been exhibited on all occasions by the 
press, the platform, and the pulpit. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, except a defeat which makes a 
man beloved for the enemies he has made. Both 
had their triumph at San Francisco. Both suc- 
cesses are complete. 

Clearly, Mr. Pearse was the only possi- 
bility for the final alignment. The great 
majority of school people in the rank 
and file care little for the personnet of 
the leadership. If President Pearse and the 
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new Management can give the country as good an 
administration as the old one gave, it will have the 
general support of the people. If it can also do 
some things that the old failed to do, it will win 
added glory. They will have the best wishes of 
the school people, and they will be given a free 
hand. The new management has the responsi- 
bility, the opportunity, and the power. Let us 
all lend a hand everywhere and every time for 
the glory of the N. E. A., whether old or new. 


a 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE W. BROWN, 


Paris, Illinois. 


Agricultural education is a part of the great 
movement known as industrial education. From 
the nature of its subject matter, industrial educa- 
tion separates itself into two distinct classes :— 

First, that phase in which the youth and the 
adult overcome, shape, and fashion for use and 
beauty the products of the mineral kingdom and 
inanimate portion of the vegetable and animal 
world. 

The first attack of primitive man upon his en- 
vironment was for the purpose of obtaining food, 
clothing, and shelter. The fundamental history 
of the race issues from man’s exertion to secure 
these requisites. The sense experiences ob- 
tained by these impelling struggles have ex- 
erted, are exerting, and must continue to exert 
a mighty influence upon the bodies, minds, and 
souls of men. We now look backward a long dis- 
tance through time and space from the steam trip 


hammer; so delicately adjusted to exhibit more 


than human accuracy, to the rude club used by 
primitive man to protect himself from wild and 
savage beasts. The sweat of primitive man’s 
face could begin in no other manner than the at- 
tack of his material barriers for the purpose of 
self-preservation. Man was thus forced to battle 
for self and selfishness. The principles under- 
lying man’s struggles to make use of these 
material surroundings are enduring, yet the 
method of applying these principles must be con- 
stantly adjusted. 

This adjustment of the same principles to new 
demands of society may be made clear by the fol- 
lowing: Several years ago the energy of some 
factories was devoted to producing heavy freight 
wagons. The advent of the railroad compelled a 
change toward light carriages, and now this same 
energy is devoted to making automobiles, while 
some of these’ same factories are experimenting 
with air ships. Many of the same principles are 
differently applied in all these means of transpor- 
tation. 

That our heathen ancestors should make their 
gods of stone, wood, hay, and stubble is ex- 
plained in no other way than this forced contact 
with material things. Does it not explain why 


many of us too often make our goal solely the 
accumulation of this substratum? As every clod 
may climb to a soul in grass and flowers, so man 
must anchor all the higher visions of a life of 
service upon these stocks and stones. 

This phase of life which is hurriedly delineated 
must find a place in our public school system. 
Our present generation is recognizing the value 
of our boys and girls being permitted to come 
in sense contact with material things. No useful 
and usable life can hope to find rest upon any 
other foundation. Children must be made pro- 
ficient in the manual arts without regard to the 
wealth of parents or probable position in society 
at maturity. 

The second division of industrial edutation is 
that phase of human endeavor that works with and 
directs the evolutionary development of plants 
and animals that they may be more serviceable 
and beautiful. Such is agriculture in its highest 
conception. 

The manual arts, in giving discipline and cul- 
ture, must deal with inanimate material that has 
fixed laws of resistance, but none of co-operation. 
The sculptor, with chisel and hammer, may super- 
impose his ideal upon the block of marble, yet 
Luther Burbank, with all his constructing faculty 
of seeming creation, often finds his power re- 
sisted by the growing plant. 

In manual arts the time element rests with the 
power of man and his tools or appliances. A man, 
with the proper use of tools, may make a perfect 
wedge in a few moments, yet an entire season 
must be used to hybridize a plant. 

Both of these phases must be emphasized, yet 
he who stops with the first can never reach his 
full fruition. With power to almost annihilate 
time and space, man too often looks upon himself 
as a self-made man because of his ability to make 
the material world yield to his nod and call. Feel- 
ing that he is self-made, such a man is too often in- 
clined to worship his creator. 

In agriculture man is dealing with animate 
beings, in whose fibre and tissue are written 
myriads of unfolded and unappropriated. possibili- 
ties. The agriculturist must, more than the 
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craftsman, take into consideration the important 
factor of time. The prdduction of an ideal ear 
of corn will require many generations. The 
agriculturist is, indeed, a full partner with 
divinity. The keynote of the crafts is change, 
while of agriculture it is growth. Man says to 
one, “You shall”; to the other, “We will work 
together.” 

An ideal realized in the crafts must be pre- 
served for the use of all future generations, yet 
the realized ideal of the agriculturist must pass 
away in order that a higher form of life may ap- 
pear in conformity to law. Except a corn of 
wheat falleth into the ground and die, it liveth 
‘alone, but if it die, it brings forth much fruit. 
The agriculturist does not thwart law, but walks 
hand in hand with divinely-appointed decrees. 
For these reasons, agriculture must assist in fur- 
nishing one of the fundamentals of all truly edu- 
cated persons. 

Upon the manual arts and agriculture must 
rest the social studies, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, etc. That these foundation studies might 
be the more rapidly disseminated, seems to 
have been the origin of writing, reading, etc. 
Agriculture in its true relation lies above the 
crafts or manual arts and below the social studies. 
To be well educated, man must master the funda- 
mentals of all, and find his vocation at the tip of 
the many ramifications from any ofie. Having 
shown the proper relation of agricultural educa- 
tion, some time, should be considered as to why 
there is a demand for it as a part of the course of 
study for children of this generation. 

This is an age which is characterized by a re- 
action from books to things, from creeds to 
deeds, from dreaming to acting. Mankind cares 
for no virtue in its abstraction, but is trying to 
embody these virtues in human lives. Plant and 
animal development are some of the realities that 
overshadow all human life. Children should be 
aided to come in contact with their environment, 
or such an environment should be created and 
called a course of study. The city child needs 
such a course more than his country cousin. 
Not that all should be trained to till the soil. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the minister, and the teacher 
are of more service to mankind for a training in 
the elementary principles of agriculture. 

No occupation of man has made such rapid 
progress as that of agriculture. Good seeds for 
the crops and high-bred animals have placed the 
farmer abreast of any profession. A large per 
cent. of all for all time must engage actively in 
the conservation of the soil and the growing of 
food products. Thinking farmers and other 
progressives know that the course of study for 
all children must contain this important study. 
Our elementary schools have partially failed be- 
cause they have existed to feed the high schools, 
which must lead a life of uncertainty because of 
dictation from the university. Our first high 
schools were a descent from the old-time church 
academies, which were fostered for the college as 

preparatory schools. That the high school 
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should be gripped and lifted by this hand from 
above is easily explained. 

Before agriculture in the grades can be suc- 
cessfully rounded out, we must have high schools 
that recognize and use a course adapted to the 
needs of modern society. Our high schools must, 
Janus-like, face both the past and the future. 
They must lead both collegeward and lifeward. 
All subjects from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity are studied by children because of the de- 
mands of society of the present and past. The 
past in all courses of study is the predqminating 
influence. This must continue to be so. The 
birth-pangs of a new study entering a course are 
not always accompanied by the death-rattle of a 
retiring subject. Civilization must hold to the 
past because slow elimination is constantly drop- 
ping off, while assimilation is as slowly changing 
the old with the new structures. 

Here is the field of the great educational leader. 


_Like a prophet of old, he is a voice crying in the 


wilderness. Educational reformers are equal 
or superior to reformers in any other field of 
human endeavor. Like reformers in other fields, 
the rank and file of teachers often leave their 
Horace Manns “not without honor save in their 
own country.” Teachers and followers of pro- 
fessions other than teaching feel the need of a 
change in our course of study so as to include 
manual arts and agriculture. 

Every study when it first enters a curriculum 
is admitted for the purpose of use. After being 
firmly established, it is defended on the ground 
of mental discipline. Latin entered at the close 
of the dark ages, and was introduced for its use- 
fulness. All theological or political articles in 
those days were written in Latin. No educated 
man could be possible without knowing some- 
thing of this universal language media. It is yet 
of use to about five per cent. of the boys and 
girls who finish our high schools. The remain- 
ing ninety-five must study it or leave school 
on the grounds of mental discipline. In the de- 
velopment of civilization, the manual arts and 
agriculture may be supplanted by some other 
study, at which time the conservatives will wish to 
retain these studies on the ground of mental dis- 
cipline. All ‘studies must possess these two 
features in a varying degree. All students 
should receive their mental discipline from those 
studies that are related to life’s future activities. 
Life is too short to rest mental discipline and cul- 
ture on a less firm foundation. 

A great impetus could be given agriculture in 
the elementary schools by giving our present 
course of study in high schools a setting in agri- 
culture. Our chemistry should be more of soil 
and less of star dust; botany more of corn and 
kindred cereals and less of toadstools; zoology 
more of helpful and harmful insects and breeding 
of farm animals and less of the microscopic 
Protozoa. 

’ All children should be taught to use the camera 
and telescope more than the gun and scalpel. 


[Continued on page 214.) 
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TEXTILE EDUCATION AMONG THE PURITANS. 


BY C. J. H. WOODBURY, 


' Lynn, Mass. 


The more spectacular religious and govern- 
mental oppressions of that day often overshadow 
the economic conditions which were fundamental 
elements in the settlement of New England by the 
English. 

England had been growing poorer in common 
with continental Europe. Population ‘had gradu- 
ally grown, and the primitive conditions of hus- 
bandry failed to -increase crops commensurate 
with the greater consumption, and handiwork 
had not received the aid of machinery to develop 
the larger production of cloth. 

One can see, then, that the Puritans came over 
for business rather than for sentiment, and when a 
Marbleheader interrupted the minister with “we 
came here to fish, and not to worship God,” he 
undoubtedly vied with the sermon in an irreverent 
declaration of truth, without any disparagement 
to the “soundness” of the longer discourse from 
the pulpit. 

In the textile industries spinning and weaving 
were entirely domestic occupations, until about 
the time of the Revolution, and there must have 
been considerable manufacture of cloth during 
the earlier days of the colony among those who 
came across the Atlantic, but the younger genera- 
tion were not under the instructing influence de- 
rived from the spifiners from the Netherlands, 
and with the distracting conditions of the new 
country they were not continuing with the same 
skill, and heroic measures by the colonists were 
necessary in self-defence to make provision for 
clothing. : 

Let the acts in their sequence tell the story, 
which abounds in detail, if not perspective. With- 
out citing more than typical acts of legislation, 
the first measure which attempted to provide a 
physical remedy other than attempts at com- 
mercial regulation of prices which were proba- 
bly as unfeasible in’ the face of commercial con- 
ditions then as they have been ever since that 
time, was the act of May 13, 1640, which intro- 
duces provisions for industrial statistics and in- 
dustrial education, and indicates that somebody 
had been thinking wisely and concluded that the 
time for action had arrived. 

“This Court takeing into serios consideration 
the absolute* necessity for the raising of the 
manufacture of linnen cloth, etc., doth declare 
that it is the intent of this Court that there shalbee 
an order seteled about it & therefore doth require 
the magistrate & deputies of the severall townes 
to acquaint the townsmen therewith, to make in- 
quiry what seeds is in every towne, what men & 
women are skilfull in the breaking, spinning, 
weaving, what meanes for the pviding of wheels 
& to consider wth those skilfull in that mani- 
facture what course may bee taken to raise the 
materials & pduce the manifacture & what course 


may bee taken for teaching the boyes & girles in 
all townes the spining of the yarne & to returne 
to the next Court their severall & ioynt advise 
about this thing.” ; 

In May, 1656, the Court enacted further legis- 
lation whose preamble indicated an alarming state 
of affairs on the scarcity of cloth, which urgently 
called for immediate action as set forth in the 
act :-— 

“This Cort takeinge into serious consideration 
the present straights and necessity of the country 
in respect to clothing . . . it is therefore ordered 
by this Cort and authoritie thereof that all hands 
not necessaryly imployed on other occasions, as 
woemen, girles, and boyes, & hereby shall order 
to spin according to their special abillitie & that 
the selectmen in euery towne to consider the con- 
dition and capacitee of euery familie and ac- 
cordingly to assess them as one or more spinners, 
and because severall families are necessaryly im- 
ployed the greatest part of their time in other 
business yet. if opportunitie shall attend, some 
time might be claimed at least by some of them 
for this worke. The sd select men shall there- 
fore assess such families at halfe or a quarter of 
a spinner according to their capacities.” 

This legislation indicates the wonderful scope 
of initiative in the minds, as we find here pro- 
visions for the first public education, which was 
vocational and textile education, and also indus- 
trial statistics. 

The oft-quoted att establishing free public 
schools sustained by general taxation where our 
ancestors learned their letters from the horn 
book, and in the scarcity of paper learned to 
write and to cypher on birch bark, was 
passed until 1647. 

Would that we knew the man who framed the 
legislation which met the issue so decisively, in 
order that later generations might keep him in 
grateful remembrance for the action which un- 
doubtedly preserved the colony, and also served 
as a nucleus which in due time developed the 
textile manufacture of New England. 

Such individual instruction was not accom- 
panied by records to reveal the various steps and 
details of the work, but the more important mat- 
ter of the result is known, and that is, the people 
were adequately furnished with homespun cloth 
or there would have been, further legislation, and 
some outcries in sermons, account books, or in- 
ventories would have furnished a record. 

There is, however, one record which sums up 
the whole resuit of this stimulus both of textile 
education and the provisions for raw material, and 
that the contemporaneous Johnson's *Won- 
der Working Providence in New 
1652,” stating that the people made 
enough clothing for their own use. 
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_ THE SPINNING SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 

About 1720 the question of instruction in spin- 
ning took a distinctively different position from 
that-of the colony seventy years before. 

In place of a system organized on the basis of 
individual instruction to small groups, in the fields 
or elsewhere working with distaff or in a dwelling 
at a spinning wheel, there was a general move- 
ment for vocational schools, although they left 
that word and not much else as to methods for 
modern instructors. 

The suddenness of the achievement and its grasp 
upon the community were remarkable, and while 
there must have been some cause for a sentiment 
which enlisted the intense affiliation of all classes 
of the community, yet the economic principle 
which must have existed does not appear in any 
marked change of commercial or sociological 
conditions. 

The people of New England had grown to ap- 
preciate. cotton, which was then, as it is now, the 
cheapest of fibres, and naturally desired to pro- 
vide for its continuance before any prohibitions 
should be. attempted for New England by 
the mother country. 

While allusion is made to the poor in some of 

the records, they were “always with us,” and as 
the spinning schools were begun seventy years 
after the establishment of public schools, there is 
nothing in any such references to warrant an 
opinion that they were tributary to a mendicant 
class, but it is evident that they were framed for 
the general welfare of the community. 
‘It is unfair for some writers to apply the term, 
“spinning craze,” to this movement, as instead of 
being ephemeral, it endured for over fifty years, 
when it was stopped by the stirring events of the 
Revolution. , 

The endorsement of these schools by those of 
social position was indicated by the establishment 
of organizations of ladies who would meet and 
spin, while the clergyman would discourse to 
them, and the easy running Saxony wheel did not 
disturb the spinning of yarns while that of yarn 
went on. 

Shortly before the ReVolution, these spinning 
societies took an important part in stirring up 
local zeal, as serving a similar purpose to what 
has been done by other organizations equally far 
afield from their original object in movements 
preceding political overturns in many countries. 
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resolving, and appropriating for 
spinning schools, drags its weary way through 
fifty and more years of town records. 

The town of Boston voted in 1754 to use the 
old town house, on the site of the present old 
state house, for a spinning school, and appfopri- 
ated £50, old tenor, to put the building in repair. 

Charlestown had taken similar action in re- 
gard to its old town housé the preceding year. 

Another movement in textile instruction is in- 
dicated by the town notice September 2, 1762, 
that the spinning school in the Manufactory 
House is again opened, and that any person may 
learn to spin without charge and be paid for their 
spinning after the first three months, and that a 
premium of £18, old tenor, is offered to the four 
best spinners. 

At a town meeting April 4, 1769, a committee 
of which William Molyneaux, a leading Boston 
merchant of Huguenot ancestry, was the chair- 
man, reported in favor of setting up spinning 
schools in various parts of the city, and hiring 
rooms and spinning wheels, and the employment 
of school mistresses, and buying wool which 
“can be converted shalloons, durants, 
pamblitts, callamancoes, durois; legathies, and, in 
general, men’s summer wear.” None of these 
fabrics are known by this name today, or, indeed, 
what manner of cloth other than they were woolen 
goods. 

The action of the town varied somewhat from 
the recommendation of the committee. The 
whole project was put into the hands of Mr. 
Molyneaux, to whom the town gave £200 to 
purchase equipment and hire rooms and employ 
school mistresses, and also loaned him £300 to 
purchase wool. 

A year later, March, 1770, we learn that he had 
a large number of spinning wheels, and had en- 
gaged rooms for enabling many young women to 
earn their support. 

The energy of Mr. Molyneaux inspired great 
activity in spinning schools throughout the com- 
munity outside of Boston, and large quantities of 
cotton and woolen goods were made. | 

Such is the story of textile teaching in Boston 
in the early days. It’ was not called by the 
modern terms,—industrial education or vocational 
training,—but it seems to have served its purpose 
as well as the schools in Boston are serving theirs 


committees, 


The reiteration of considering, referring toto-day. 


a 


The question has narrowed itself down to a discussion of what can be done in the public 
schools. Trade instruction proper is not likely to be effectively provided in the public 
schools, and all the talking in the world will never make it possible to settle the question in 
that way. To try to turn the public schools into trade schools is an absurdity on the face 
of it. The public schools cannot handle the question and there is no reason why they 
should try to.—Leslie W. Miller of Philadelphia, best authority on Vocational Training 


in the United States. 
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EVERYBODY’S GARDEN. 
BY WILLIAM ZACHARY GLADWIN. 


All along the wayside is everybody's garden! 
There the wild rose blossoms through the summer 
days; 
Bounded by field fences, and ever stretching onward, 
It is God’s own garden. For it, give Him praise. 
"Tis gay with goldenrod, 
There blooming grasses nod, 
And sunflowers small and yellow turn ever to the sun: 
Quaint darkey-heads are there, 
And daisies wild and fair. 
In everybody’s garden each flower’s the loveliest one! 


All along the wayside is everybody’s garden! 
Come out and gather posies, the very air is sweet. 


Come out with hearts of gladness, ye big and little 
children, 


Into our Father’s garden, made for our strolling feet. 
The flitting butterfly, 


The fragrant winds that sigh, 

The tiny clouds that hover above us in the blue. 
The bird’s song high and clear 
Make heaven draw more near. . 

In everybody’s garden the world once more is new! 


—Woman’s Journal. 


THE COMPOSITE TEACHER. 


The following paragraphs are from a_ book 
by. Mr. Coffman which is reviewed in our 
Book Table this week:— 

“The typical American male public school 
teacher .. . is twenty-nine years of age, having 
begun teaching when he was almost twenty years 
of age, after he had received but three or four 
years of training beyond the elementary school. 
In the nine years elapsing between the age he 
began teaching and his present age, he has had 
seven years of experience, and his salary at the 
present time is $489 a year. Both his parents 
were living when he entered, and both spoke the 
English langage. They had an annual income 
from their farm of $700, which they were com- 
pelled to use to support themselves and their 
four or five children. 

“His first experience was secured in the rural 
schools, where he remained for two years ata 
salary of $390 per year. He found it customary 
for rural teachers to have only three years of 
training beyond the elementary school, but in 
order for him to advance to a town school posi- 
tion he had to get an additional year of training. 
He found also that in case he wished to become 
a city school teacher that two years more of train- 
ing, or six in all beyond the elementary school, 
were needed. 

“His salary increased rather irregularly during 
the first six years of his experience, or until he 
was about twenty-six years of age. After that 
he found that age and experience played a rather 
insignificant part in determining his salary, but 
that training still afforded him a powerful 
leverage. 

“The typical American female teacher is twenty- 
four years of age, having entered teaching in the 
early part of her nineteenth year, when she had 
received but four years training beyond the ele- 
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mentary schools. Her salary at her present age 
is $485 a year.... The young woman early 
found the pressure, both real and anticipated, to 
earn her own way very heavy. As teaching was 
regarded as a highly respectable calling, and as 
the transfer from the schoolroom as a student 
to it as a teacher was but a step, she decided upon 
teaching. 

“Her first experience as a teacher was gotten in 
the rural school, where she remained but two 
years. If*she went from there to:a town school, 
her promotion was based almost solely upon her 
experience, as no additional training was required 
by the officials of the town. If she desired to 
teach in a city school, she was compelled to secure 
at least one more year of training in all, but each 
additional year of training she found increased her 
salary. 

“So far, she has profited each year of her brief 
experience by having her salary increased, and 
this will probably be true for the next two years, 
should she find it necessary to remain in teaching 
that long.” 

Such is the hypothetical individual that Mr. 
Coffman has deduced from a detailed study of 
some 5,200 teachers in our smaller cities and 
towns all over the country. Although the value 
of such a statement of the “average teacher” is 
questionable, we think it gives a true idea of the 
class that has charge of educating “young 
America.” It is painfully true that our teachers 
have, as a general rule, but two or three years’ 
training beyond the elementary school when they 
start teaching, and that they are too frequently- 
satisfied with one or two years’ further training, in 
order that they may secure positions in town or 
city schools. Experience, rather than training, 
is the standard for engaging teachers; but ex- 
perience without training can hardly give a 
teacher an enlarged mental view of her work. 

The salary insufficiency is again in evidence. 
We would not probably have expected that the 
“median” male teacher receives only four dollars 
more than the median woman teacher. Our men 
teachers are plainly satisfied with an amount of 
training that will secure them a city position. If 
teachers are to make their demand for increased 
salaries felt, they must see that the goods they 
put on the market are worth a good price, that 
anyone with a high school training and a smatter- 
ing of experience shall not be “as good as the 
average,’ and, in fact, they must be so well 
trained for their positions that the demand shall 
exceed the supply. L. L. W. 
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OWNERSHIP, 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 

The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 


And more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


[Special Correspondence.] 


Montgomery county, Indiana,—Otis E. Hall, 
superintendent,—leads the country in the con- 
solidation of schools. 

A larger proportion of the children in rural 
communities are transported to central schools 
than in any other county. 

One of the twenty-two consolidated buildings 
has the real gymnasium and shower baths,—the 
one at New Richmond; others will have them 
later on. 

The wagons for transportation are 
uniformly the best, and the best ad- 
ministered. These wagons are sup- 
plied with robes and foot warmers,— 
the children are almost perfectly 
comfortable——dry as any school- 
room, and many of the wagons are as 
well lighted as any schoolroom— 
even better. 

The first movement toward con- 
solidation was about fourteen years 
ago, when an old carriage was used 
to transport six pupils from one dis- 
trict to the adjoining district. 


Superintendent Hall has been in > 
office four years, and in that time thirty- 
six schools have been closed, four new 
consolidated schoolhouses have been built, 


and four old buildings rebuilt and. remodeled. 
Four hundred children have been added to 
those transported. In all, sixty-five schools 
have been. closed, 1,200 children are trans- 
ported, seventy wagons are in use, eleven build- 
ings that have been erected especially for con- 
solidated schools and eleven old buildings are 
being used—most of these have been remodeled. 
In all, there are twenty-two buildings to which 
pupils are hauled. 

In these consolidated schools the teachers are 
carefully chosen. Some are paid as high as 
$85 a month, and several have above $75 salary. 
The consolidated schools enable them to hold 
many of the best teachers who refuse offers in 
the city schools. 

The teachers are professionally trained and well 
educated; 97.2% of those in consolidated schools 
have had college or normal school training; the 
temaining 2.8% are experienced teachers. 

There will be at least one dozen more schools 
closed for consolidation before next September, 
1911. Four petitions from one-room districts 
are now on file asking for consolidation and the 
transportation of pupils. There are plans for 
three new consolidated buildings to be built this 
-year, and they are to enlarge and -remodel one 
old one besides. 

There are now only forty-six one-room schools 
in the county. 

The Southern state superintendents, in their 
third annual tour into the North, spent three days 
in Montgomery county under the chaperonage 


of Superintendent Hall. They spent three full 
days in this county and visited eleven consolidated 
schools. The party consisted of thirteen state 
superintendents, Dr. A. P. Bourland of the 
Southern Education Board, George W. Knorr of 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
State Superintendent Charles A. Greathouse; 
Indiana; W. K. Tate, rural supervisor of the South 
Carolina schools; C, J. Brown, rural supervisor 
of Louisiana; T. J. Coates, rural supervisor of 
Kentucky; President G. L. Mack- 
intosh, Wabash College; an offi- 
cial stenographer, and a photogra- 
pher. They were conveyed over 
the county in automobiles owned 
and driven by the patrons of the 
consolidated schools. 

The public-spirited citizens of Craw- 
fordsville provided for the comfort 
and convenience of these visiting su- 
perintendents in every way. 

Automobiles were provided in 
abundance. They were also feasted 
luxuriously, and were given unusual 
opportunities to-see the residences 
of the late Lew Wallace and the late Maurice 
Thompson, and of Mary Hannah Krouse. 

Wabash College joined in extending hospi- 
tality, and in return profited by the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the visitors. When they visited 
the college the faculty gladly surrendered their 
places on the platform to the visitors. After the 
regular services Dr. Mackintosh introduced in 
turn Dr. Joyner of North Carolina, Superintendent 
J. D. Eggleston of Virginia, and Superintendent 
H. J. Willingham of Alabama. These gentlemen 
spoke enthusiastically about their visit and the 
hospitality of the people of Montgomery county, 
and urged Wabash men to come to the South and 
help solve the perplexing educational problems 
which have developed since the Civil war. . 

The Southern educators enjoy these annual 
outings through the courtesy of Robert C. Ogden 
of New York city, president of the Southern 
Education Board. 

The testimony of these superintendents to the 
superiority of the consolidation plans of Mont- 
gomery county, to the unprecedented hospitality 
of the citizens of Crawfordsville, and to the noble 
achievement of Otis E. Hall, county superintend- 
ent, was as hearty as it was emphatic. 

Since the visit of the Southern superintendents 
they have had other visitors. One week Rural 
Supervisor L. J. Hanifan of West Virginia made 
a thorough study and visit of most of the con- 
solidated schools. He was sent by Dr. A. P. 
Bourland and State Superintendent W. P. 
Shawkey of West Virginia, his salary and ex- 
penses being paid by the Southern Education 
Board. 
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A RURAL GENIUS. 
BY CHARLES O, BEMIES. 


Every country community has its one trans- 
cendent genius, a man who is locally known as 
one who can do anything, and that without ever 
having served’ an apprenticeship in any line. 
Such a man is “a natural born genius.” 

Among the most wonderful rural geniuses the 
writer ever knew or heard of, the late Enoch 
Brown of near McClellandtown, Pa., was far 
ahead and above all others combined. 

The majority of ruralites cannot put a modern 
mowing machine together unaided, but here was 
a man who could, according to popular parlance, 
“make anything that came into his head,” whether 
it had ever been made or he had seen it before or 
not, and that without any technical training what- 
ever, unless a scant district school attendance 


_could be called such. 


His versatility and execution in mechanics were 
simply marvelous in the wideness of his range. 
If he wanted a peculiar iron casting for one of his 
machines, the fact that he had never made a pat- 
tern before would not deter him from making 
a suitable one just as if he had been a_pattern- 
maker all his life. : 

As a boy, Enoch was always intensely interested 
in machinery, both by observation and experi- 
ment. One day the little fellow went away and 
examined a sawmill, and came home and made 
one out of materials at hand, with a tin saw, run 
by water power, that would saw corn stalks and 
other light material. This passion grew with 
years and manifested itself in many different lines. 

His skill in iron work extended over the whole 
range of horse shoeing, welding and brazing, re- 
pairing and making anything in iron or steel fram 
a common link to a knife blade. If he wanted a 
special tool for wood or iromwork, he made it. He 
transformed quite a number of smooth bore 
guns into rifles by cutting the spiral grooves on 
the inside of the barrel; and made guns and 
pistols, except the barrels. 


Although he knew little of music, he con-- 


structed several violins of excellent quality and 
tone, and was a fairly good player. 

He was a goal stockman, as was evidenced by 
the kind and condition of his horses and cattle. 
A clock, including the wooden wheels, was made 
by him, and at+times he would take a little kit of 
tools and tramp around the country repairing 
clocks and watches. 

It seems that almost anything which came into 
his mind he would immediately try to make. For 
instance, he experimented with manufacturing 
gunpowder, and succeeded; but one day he left 
some in the oven to dry, when it became so warm 
that it exploded and blew the kitchen stove to 
pieces. That ended his making* gunpowder. 

He was very proficient in the memorizing of 
numerous Scripture passages, and could set and 
work out arithmetical problems which the 
smartest schoolmaster could not solve. He was 
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a good. surveyor, self-taught, and owned an in- 
strimment. 

He constructed a working model of a new kind 
of mowing machine, by which he claimed that 
one horse could mow as much grass as a team of 
horses with the present machines. For some rea- 
son it was never patented nor brought into suc- 
cessful use, if that were possible. 

Enoch built a large mill after plans of his own, 
including the stone work, actually estimating and 
laying out the entire frame with the mortises and 
tenons on all beams and braces, although he had 
never done the like before, and everything fitted 
together perfectly. He planned and laid out all 
the cog and other “wheels, including the sixteen- 
foot overshot forty-horse-power water wheel, all 
of which were made of wood entirely, a curious 
and wonderful set of wooden cogs, which deserve 
to be saved as a testimony to this man’s ingenuity 
and workmanship. As a sample, the principle 
wheel was ten feet in diameter, with two sets of 
cogs, one on the rim and the other on the edge 
of the rim, each cog made separately and set into 
its socket. With marvelous patience and skill he 
wrought out a train of about fifteen wooden 
wheels in this wonderful hand-made mill. This 
mill was used for a variety of purposes—as a 
grist mill, a saw mill, cider mill, cement mill, and 
to run his threshing machine and other machines. 
He made a first-class quality of cement at a time 
when cement was just coming into use, from a . 
thick vein of excellent cement. rock that out- 
cropped on the bluffs by his creek. The dam up 
the creek, where he obtained his water supply, 
was built by him and is an exceptionally well con- 
structed piece of masonry, laid in cement mortar, 
and destined to last for ages if not destroyed by 
man. He cemented the rocky bottom of the ford 
across the creek below the mill, so as to have a 
smooth crossing. It is good yet. The pat- 
terns for the iron castings in his cement rock 
grinder and for other parts of the mill were all 
made by him from wood on his own place, and 
the castings done in the foundry at Brownsville. 
These castings included several cog wheels and 
the various parts to different machines. He 
was also an expert stone cutter and mason. 

Fully forty years ago Enoch made some sort 
of telephone apparatus, by which he could talk 
from the top of one hill to a person on the top of 
another. But he abandoned the telephone idea 
before experimenting much, in favor of wireless 
communication, declaring that he did not need 
any wire or any apparatus of any kind to send or 
receive a message. This idea he consistently 
advocated until his death. 

Enoch Brown was a man whose nerves and 
brain were constantly tingling with superabundant 
energy and ceaseless activity. His brain was 
one seething pot-pourri of original ideas, each 
seeking for recognition, with the strongest one 
for the time being in possession of all his facul- 
ties, which seemed to be keyed to concert pitch 
with never a let-up, and which made him a master 
hand at anything to which he turned his atten- 
tion, without the ordinary process of learning 
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how. He would quickly and clearly think a thing 
out in his mind, and then go to work and execute 
it as if he had always done it. 

The above is a straightforward account of one 
man among a hundred thousand, not a composi- 
tive narrative of half a dozen geniuses, and yet 
the tragedy and pity of it all is that he has left not 
one single contribution in any available form to 
the progress of the world. His almost super- 
human talents flashed out brilliantly during his 
life, and at his death no tangible results were left 
to the world to show that a remarkable genius 
had lived. Such a waste of exceptional talent 
seems a sacrilege, and yet, under the circum- 
stances, how could it have been different? 

The chief point in this presentation is, not that 
Enoch Brown possessed surpassing genius and 
execution yet without permanent results, but 
that if he had been given the advantage of a 
training in a rural technical school, of having his 
mind trained to accomplish logical and perma- 
nent results, under the care and direction of 
skilled and sympathetic teachers, his mind would 
have become under control, like a race horse, and 
he would have speeded into success after suc- 
cess in mechanical and other lines. For want of 
proper mental training and control he never 
found himself, because no technical training 
school was within his early reach. There are 
thousands of rural geniuses in our country com- 
munities who have a local reputation of being 
able to accomplish almost anything they take a 
notion to do, but who never use their gifts in any 
but a mediocre manner, and never leave a step 
of progress in their wake, which could all be 
changed if they had in their midst the rural techni- 
cal school to give substance and direction to 
their abilities. 

With such a gigantic economic waste going on 
in every rural district, in allowing the talent and 
abundant genius which each community pro- 
duces to rot on its native soil without bringing 
forth fruit, the educators and public-spirited men 
ought to rise up and demand that the rural 
technical school shall be an established fact in 
every township in the Union. The townships 
themselves will not take the initiative; they must 
be encouraged from the outside. It is beyond 
calculation to attempt to estimate the economic 
and inventive waste in the aggregate in the United 
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States, because of the non-training of the many 
boys and young men in our rural communities 
with one or more exceptional talents gone to 
waste, for few of these ever remove from their 
home region. The great need in industrial life 
is for trained and skilled men in all branches, but 
the rural schools, if they supplied the right kind 
of education and training, could pour continuous 
armies of expert hands and brains into the indus- 
trial uplift. 

Let the elementary technical training depart- 
ment, together: with the agricultural, business, 
and domestic science departments, be incorpo- 
rated into our rural public school system in every 
township, and young men will not only find their 
proper occupation, and the enormous waste be 
stopped, but within ten years the world would 
be actually startled at the rapid and unprece- 
dented progress of the United States in her gen- 
eral’ economic prosperity and widespread in- 
ventive uplift. 

The rural schools need transforming from top 
to bottom; and one most important phase is the 
necessity of the teacher to discover, by modern 
methods and in co-operation with the parents, 
what occupation in life each child is especially 
fitted for. We delegate the mental training of 
our children to our school teachers for the simple 
reason that very few children would be educated 
at home otherwise; and for the same reason we 
ought to insist that the school system shall in- 
clude the vitally important work of finding out for 
the child and parents the one vocation for which 
its talents naturally and inevitably equip it, and in 
the pursuance of which only can a person find his 
congenial life’s work. Comparatively few people 
discover this for themselves, and by necessity or 
circumstance are forced into almost anything 
which presents itself. A misfit occupation largely 
accounts for so much discontent in the world, and 
for a lack of individual success and development 
of native ability. It is undeniably the province 
of thé rural public school especially to supply 
this lack, both for the sake of augmenting indi- 
vidual happiness and of promoting economic 
prosperity. 

We need the large technical school in our big 
cities and universities, but we need the rural ele- 
mentary technical and vocational training school 
more. 


| 
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A RULE OF LIFE. 


We desire always to look Truth in the face, to follow her call, not to shrink from her just 
rebuke. Weare pledged, whether conscience whispers or thunders, whether multitudes 
go with us or not, equally to obey, There is no shining light so great whither for duty’s 
sake we would not wish to climb, no depth so forbidding whither for mercy’s sake we 
would not seek to penetrate. Whether appreciated or not, we will yet try to be gracious; 
we are here not to get, but to give, to achieve, to accomplish, to pour life out, and make 


love grow, to help to save, to uplift. We delight in all good work done whosoever does 
it.—Charles F. Dole, in ‘‘The Religion of a Gentleman.” 
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BOYS AND THE “GANG” SPIRIT. 


BY DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK; 
Director in the Russell Sage Foundation. 


During the teens a boy has tremendous im- 
pulses toward his mates. It is difficult for his 
mother to keep him at home afternoons and even- 
ings. He seems like a wild, untamed thing in his 
desire to get out. This impulse which is the 
despair of so many good mothers is the voice of 
nature commanding him to go out and associate 
with his fellow men, to establish relations with 
them, and thus develop his inherent social ca- 


pacity. 
What are the chief elements of the gang 
spirit? First and foremost is a loyalty to the 


other members of the gang—a loyalty which no 
consideration of personal advantage will shake, 
but which will lead to the making of any sacrifice 
that may be needed in time of peril for the sake 
of the gang, or for individual members of it. It 
involves a willingness to fight together, to stand 
together under all conditions, and it calls for cour- 
age, endurance, and all the other qualities which 
we instinctively call masculine. 

Among the students at the large seats of learn- 
ing in America the most enthusiasm is manifested 
for the games which depend upon team-work, 
those which exhibit strongly the power of the 
gang instinct. The great Anglo-Saxon games of 
football, baseball, and cricket are games which, 
while demanding individual excellence, depend 
equally upon mutual support and make winning by 
the team the end, and not individual glory. The 
endeavor has frequently been made to form a win- 
ning team by bringing together good individual 
players, but experience shows that such aggrega- 
tions are speedily beaten by inferior players who 
are better as a team. The spirit of the gang, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and loyalty and mutual sup- 
port converts the group into a body that works 
with a harmony and steadiness equal to the co- 
operation displayed by the different members of 
an individual competitor in ordinary athletics. 

It is to my mind a matter of profound signifi- 
cance that our colleges and universities betray 
such enthusiasm over team games. At these in- 
stitutions one would expect the spirit of scholasti- 
cism to be dominant. One would suppose that 
the high prize of public admiration would be given 
to those who competed most successfully in schol- 
arship. I do not wish to minimize the honor of 
scholastic distinction or the rewards of those who 
win it, but I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the man who will live longest in the hearts of his 
comrades is the man who, playing in a team game, 
wins glory and renown for the college as a whole. 
He does not win as a brilliant player, primarily, 
but as an organic part of the unit—the team. The 
individual record-breaker in running and jumping 
wins no such position in the hearts of his fellow 
students as the man who successfully leads a team 
to victory. 

Social education is going on with all boys. It 
is not possible to alter this, nor would we do so; 
but we must see to it that the education is good, 
rather than bad. The gang is a masculine social 
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unit. It is the modern counterpart of the tribe. 
It is the germ out of which the club, the society, 
the corporation—every effective organization— 
develops. The instinct is the chief formative ele- 
ment in the character of most boys, because the 
opinion of the gang is for them the strongest pub- 
lic opinion that exists. 

Athletic sports give an opportunity for the di- 
rect employment of this great social force in the 
cultivation of honesty and loyalty. There is no 
one thing in school life which inculcates loyalty 
more effectively than good school athletics. By 
being true to his gang—a gang which is clean and 
moral—by being faithful to his class and_ his 
school, the boy develops loyalty to the larger so- 
cial units, and acquires an active social conscience. 
Of these qualities, athletics are the main source.— 
July Lippincott’s. 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF CARNEGIE. 


BY REV. TIMOTHY BRESNAHAN, 
President of Loyola University, Baltimore. 


A fund of $15,000,000 in bonds of the United 
States steel corporation, providing retaining al- 
lowances for certain accepted institutions, will en- 
list the interest of influential personages in the 
stability of the Pittsburg millionaire’s industrial 
bairn. 

These institutions, we may reasonably suppose, 
would scarcely look impartially on legislative in- 
quiries or enactments that would imperil the value 
of their securities. The result of investing the 
United States steel corporation bonds in the 
foundation could scarcely have escaped ‘the 
acumen of so astute a business man. 

The Carnegie Foundation affords a motive to 
university and college presidents for discharging 
professors when they have reached the dead line. 
Personal or financial reasons may make the pro- 
fessor’s retirement desirable to the university 
president, and make a way for promotion to some 
younger man. 

If the evils of despotism are in store for us, 
should we permit monopoly of education by the 
government (which, after all, with us, can be 
called to account), what may we expect from a 
private, permanent, self-perpetuating corporation, 
backed by millions of dollars and irresponsible to 
into dis- 
repute schools under definite religious control, to 
band together non-sectarian schools, selected 
mostly for their actual or prospective strength, 
through them to get control of the higher educa- 
tion of the country.—Address. 


STUDYING CHILDREN. 


The spirit, then, of the New York schools of the 
present day is to study children—their physical as 
well as their intellectual natures, and to provide 
as well as we can what they need; to give scope to 
the play instinct in the training of both body and 
mind, and to utilize the child’s creative faculty to 
clothe with flesh and blood the dry bones of neces- 
sary but hitherto unattractive studies —William 
H. Maxwell. 
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SOUTHERN CORN CLUBS. 


[ Editorial. } 


The boys of the Gulf and South Atlantic states 
are revolutionizing the agricultural conditions in 
the South. The tradition has been that you can- 
not raise corn in those states. We called atten- 


the presence of at least two disinterested wit- 
nesses, who have to sign a certificate. 

He has to charge himself $5 for the rent of the 
land, and put down ten cents per hour for every 


tion recently to the fact that there are known to hour he or any other boy works upon it, He 
be than charges himself 
100 school boys five cents per 
who raise an hour for the 
average of 133.8 time of each 
bushels of corn horse and $2 
to the acre, for each two- 
that five raised horse load _ of 
more than 200 stable manure, 
bushels, and that as well as the 
Jerry Moore of market _ prices 
South Carolina for any commer- 
raised 228.7 cial fertilizers 
bushels. used. By add- 

There are ing up his ac- 
80,000 boys in counts and di- 
t h e Southern viding by the 
states each JERRY MOORE’S RECORD-BREAKING HARVEST. number of 
raising corn bushels of 


on at least one acre of land, and the boy that does 
not raise upwards of fifty bushels is ashamed of 
himself, and he has to go above sixty bushels be- 
fore he says much about it. 

The rules of this work provide that each boy 
must plant his own crop and do his own work. He 
must present the results to the county superintend- 
ent. He must gather the corn and weigh it, and 
the land and corn must be carefully measured in 


shelled corn in the crop, he gets the exact cost 
per bushel to raise it. 

The prize winner must have regard to the 
economy of the proposition as well as to the size 
of the crop. Jerry Moore’s 228 bushels cost him 
forty-three cents a bushel. He pushed it for 
size of yield, but the great prizes have gone to 
boys like Ira Smith of Arkansas, who raised 119 
bushels at eight cents a bushel. ~ 

Last year the Southern states raised one-third of 
the entire corn crop of the United States. 


THE LARGER USE OF AN ART MUSEUM. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


In our modern cities we are teaching children 
many things outside the schoolroom. Voca- 
tional courses are offering training for many 
occupations; settlements are teaching home life 
and club life; playgrounds are showing children 
how to play and how to use games; and in Bos- 
ton they are experimenting on a plan to teach 
children how to use the art museum. Its suc- 
cess has been so unexpected and complete that 
before long every large city will take up the same 
work, 

Mr. Fairbanks, the director, and a trustee, who 
is financing the scheme, were puzzled to find a 
way for getting the children of the city acquainted 
with, and fond of, the museum. Teachers had 
often brought their classes for an afternoon, and 
children had sometimes been sent on special mis- 
sions to the galleries, but they rarely were over- 
joyed with their visit, and they seldom left with a 
longing to return. The present plan, however, fills 
both these ends. Among a hundred children who 


were there one day this summer only five had 
been in the museum before, but ninety-eight 
eagerly showed their intention to come again. 
Of the other two, one was so busy drinking his 
lemonade that he didn’t hear the question, and the 
other was absorbed in looking at the picture on 
his post card, 

Every morning at 9.15 and every afternoon 
at two o’clock a special car starts from 
some playground or settlement house for the 
museum with from fifty to 100 boys and girls. A 
teacher or a neighborhood worker and _ the 
“guardian angel” from the museum are in charge. 
They go directly into the cool, darkened lecture 
hall at the museum, and there they sit for an 
hour looking at lantern slides that illustrate the 
tales of the story teller. 

The success of the undertaking hinges con- 


[Comtinued en page 214.) 
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FURTHER NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

A bill of considerable interest to educators, and 
of special interest to those engaged in voca- 
tional training, was introduced in the United 
States Senate last April by Senator Page of 
Vermont. It has had two readings, and is now re- 
ferred to the committee on agriculture and 
forestry. 

In its main provisions the bill reads somewhat 
as follows 

A.bill to co-operate with the states in encourag- 
ing instruction in agriculture, the trades and in- 
dustries, and home economics in secondary 
schools; in maintaining instruction in these voca- 
tional subjects in state normal schools; in main- 
taining extension departments in state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts; and to appropri- 


ate money and regulate its expenditure. 
Be it enacted, etc., that there shall be appro- 


priated the as provided in the 
following sections: For the instruction in the 
trades and industries, home economics, and agri- 


several sums 


culture in public schools of the secondary grade 
the sum of $5,000,000. For the maintenance of 
instruction in agricuiture and home economics in 
state agricultural schools of the secondary grade 
the sum of $4,000,000. For the maintenance of 
branch agricultural stations to be located in the 
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agricultural high schools provided for in this act 
the sum of $1,000,000. 
each state college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts an extension department devoted to giving 
instruction and demonstration in agriculture, the 
trades and industries, home economics and rural 
affairs to persons not resident at these colleges, 
the sum of $500,000. For the maintenance of 
agriculture, trades and industries, and home eco- 
nomics in state and territorial normal schools, 
the sum of $1,000,000. 

These appropriations are to commence with the 
year 1915, and are to be made annually thereafter, 
subject to certain conditions. These conditions 
chiefly provide that the states shall have agricul- 
tural and industrial schools established, and that 
they shall make a certain appropriation them- 
selves in order to be eligible to the federal appro- 
priation. 

As the bill is now framed it seems to be in shape 
for final passage, and it is certainly a bill that we 
should like to see made into a law. 


For the maintenance in 


Its provisions 
are generous, and it would stir up all those states 
that are in need of an incentive along the lines of 
industrial education and vocational training. 


A RARE COLLEGE AND COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


The quarter-centennial celebration of the Michi- 
gan College of Mines was one of the most im- 
portant public functions ever held in the Upper 
Peninsula. The Michigan College of Mines un- 
questionably has graduates more widely scattered 
than any other school in the world. In almost 
every mining camp of the globe there are former 
students of the Michigan school. Alumni were 
in Houghton from China, Japan, India, Africa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Italy, Russia, Ger- 
many, France, England, South and Central 
America, Mexico, Alaska, and other regions. 
The college has graduated 571 men, and 350 non- 
graduate students are engaged in mining engi- 
neering. Of these it is estimated that more than 
half were at the reunion. The Michigan College 
of Mines was created by an act of the Michigan 
legislature in 1885, and was opened in 1886. 
The concentration of effort on training men for 
the field of mining, the location of the college in 
a district where the students live in a mining at- 
mosphere, together with its special methods of 
instruction and mining environment, have brought 
to the institution rapid growth and a large meas- 
ure of success. The college is situated in the 
heart of the great copper mining region of Lake 
Superior. In the immediate vicinity are a large 
number of active copper mines, among them sev- 
eral of the largest and most extensively equipped 
mines in the world. The deepest shafts in the 
world and the most powerful machinery employed 
in mining are here in constant operation. Be- 
sides the plants at the mines there are docks, 
railroads, mills, and smelters. To all the stu- 
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dent has access. These conditions, taken with 
the practical methods of training employed, are 
regarded as accounting for the remarkable fact 
that only two per cent. of the college’s graduates 
have left engineering for other pursuits. In its 
twenty-five years of existence the school has de- 
veloped from a two-room affair in the basement 
of the Houghton fire hall to a great college with 
seven magnificent buildings and a staff of forty in- 
structors, including many of the worlds highest 
authorities on copper mining subjects. 

President Fred W. McNair has given personal 
attention to the students and alumni rarely, ap- 
proached by any other college president. He 
knows of the character, habits, purpose, and 
spirit of almost every student and graduate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AFFAIRS. 


The Granite state is educationally in a state of 
chaos never before experienced in New England. 
Far be it from us to discuss affairs as they are in 
that state. “When the devil is to pay, better let 
him have his way,” is a saying so old as to be time- 
honored. There are times when everything is 
so awry that time only can exhaust factional 
possibilities of mischief. It seems incredible that 
such a turmoil could have been made of affairs. 
No one believes, and no one says, that the state 
has lost a dollar by the management of educa- 
tional affairs. Everybody conversant with school 
affairs knows that J. E. Klock has given the state 
in eleven years one of the most efficient normal 
schools on the American continent, and it has 
been scholarly in its standards, professional in its 
spirit, and prosperous to a high degree. 

And yet, under these circumstances, for reasons 
wholly unaccquntable, the state has made a 
spectacle of itself almost unprecedented in 
history, and good men have vied with each other 
in skilful mischief-making. 

There is not a man in the whole whirlpool of 
mischief for whom we have not high personal 
and professional regard, not a man whom we 
would not trust as referee in any educational mis- 
understanding in Massachusetts, and yet they 
seem to act like an irresponsible, panic-stricken 
crowd. 

We congratulate Jeremiah M. Rhodes, principal 
of the Keene State Normal school, on a dignified 
withdrawal from the scene, especially since he 
gets one of the best educational positions in the 
country as superintendent. of Pasadena, and we 
congratulate the state upon getting Ernest L. Sil- 
ver as principal of the Plymouth State Normal 
school, a man who can handle the situation skil- 
fully if anyone can. 

Fortunately, experience teaches that calm al- 
ways follows riots, that permanent harm never 
comes from any disturbance in which only good 
men are involved; and the day is not distant when 
New Hampshire will be sailing along serenely in- 
different to the wrecks there may be upon the 
shore. 
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NEW RURAL SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


The National Council of Education is to make a 
fresh study of the rural school conditions and 
problems through a committee of which Hon. E. 
T. Fairchild, state superintendent of Kansas, is 


chairman, Since the report made by Dr. Henry 
Sabin’s committee, conditions have changed 
materially. 


HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 
Twenty years ago an ambitious young man in 
a Western state wrote the resolutions for the 
association and read them. They were eminently 
progressive, which was not wholly to the liking 
of the reactionaries. In the resolutions was this 
sentence: “The barnacles which cling to the 
wheels of progress should get off.” That sen- 
tence afforded much merriment to the barnacles, 
but they are still clinging to small positions, or 
have been thrown off, while the enthusiastic, am- 
bitious young man is a university president at a 
salary of $10,000, and with an enviable national 
reputation. 
CHICAGO IN THE LEAD. 
Never before have we found the philosophy 
which should underlie all school help to the pros- 
perity of pupils after leaving school, so wisely, 
clearly, and forcibly stated. It is in a report of a 
special committee upon the management of com- 
mercial and technical education in Chicago. The 
following two paragraphs are notable and char- 
acteristic: — 
“Pupils who enter the high school should have 
an opportunity of choosing, in accordance with 
their aptitudes and capacities, among different de- 
partments of study, but a-boy or girl who has just 
graduated from the elementary schools. should not 
be asked at once to make a fimal decision as to his 
or her entire high school education. A pupil may 
begin by choosing the commercial course, and 
later find that the technical course is better suited 
to him, or he may begin a technical course, and 
after the first year or two desire to change to an 
academic course. 
“For these reasons pupils who have selected a 
general course should have an opportunity of tak- 
ing a certain amount of technical or commercial 
work, and vice versa. In this way all high school 
pupils will have an opportunity of finding out 
which course is best suited to them, and an op- 
portunity of associating with pupils whose choice 
of studies may ultimately lie in a different direc- 
tion.” 
We regard these two paragraphs as epoch- 
making in view of the mischievous philosophy so 
faddishly presented in recent years. 


be as) 


THE FOREST GUARD. 

Another body of fighters has been added to our 
long list of armies. The government is enlarging 
and perfecting its fire brigade in our national 
forests to such an extent that within a few years 
we shall read of a great forest fire with as much 
horror and surprise as we now read of a great 
city conflagration. 
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Forester Graves hopes to secure $8,000,000 for 
stretching trails over 32,000 miles of our timber 
land, a system of portable telephones for quick 
communication, ranger cabins, tools and pack 
trains of equipment in remote regions, and an 
adequate force of trained patrolmen. Prevention 
is their aim, and fighting will be a small part of 


their program when they secure their complete 
equipment. 


UNIVERSITY EXPENSES. 


The Indianapolis Star has collected these fig- 
ures: The per capita cost at the University of 
California is $241, and each outside student pays 
an annual charge of $20. The University of Muis- 
souri maintains two schools—one at Columbia and 
one at Rolla. Per capita cost of the former is 
$190, that of the latter, $331, the outside students 
all paying $20 per annum each. The State Uni- 
versity ot lowa costs $133.57 a year, outside stu- 
dents paying $29 each. The University of North 
Dakota has an annual per capita cost of $200, but 
makes no charge for students from without the 
state. The University of Colorado estimates the 
per capita cost at $144. Outside students do not 
pay any extra fee. The University of Minnesota 
costs $140 per capita, but no charge is exacted for 
outside students. The University of Wisconsin 
manages to get along with a per capita cost of 
$100. The University of Nebraska places the 
per capita cost of students at the sum of $128.50, 
and exacts the amount of $30 from outsiders. 
The University of Michigan places the per capita 
cost of students at $171 per year, and those from 
outside the state are required to pay an addi- 
tional fee of $10. 

— - 


SCHOOL PHYSICIANS AND NURSES. 


In the 1,038 cities in the United States in which 
there is medical inspection there are seventy-five 
physicians and twenty-one nurses who devote all 
their services to the work. There are forty-seven 
physicians who receive less than $100, fifty re- 
ceive from $100 to $200, forty-four from $200 to 
$300, twenty-five from $300 to $400, twenty-four 
from $400 to $500, thirty-eight from $500 to 
$1,000, twenty-five from $1,000 to $2,500, ‘and 
three from $3,500 to $4,000. 

There are eighty-one nurses who receive above 
$500, and some above $1,000. More than one- 
third of the eighty-one receive more than $700. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AT HOLLYWOOD. 


We have recently referred to the delightful 
educational conditions at Hollywood, Calif., but 
the half was not told. The fact that their group 
of beautiful buildings cost a quarter of a million 
dollars and have grounds of twelve and a half 
acres only hints at the spirit and purpose of the 
people. 

There are six buildings in the group, each by 
itself, and each as complete and perfect as money 
and science can make them. For illustration, 
one large charming building is devoted entirely 
to household arts. This means household arts, 
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and not merely sewing and cooking, though it 
does mean both of these. 

Each year they furnish a tenement of five rooms 
in the building. The boys of the high school 
make most of the furniture. The girls 
make everything that expert women can make, 
from table and bed linen to portieres and paper- 
ing. 

The furniture of each room is massed in the 
middle of the room every day or two, and two 
girls are required to arrange it as artistically and 
comfortably as possible, and not follow any previ- 
ous arrangement. 

phis merely suggests the broad lines upon 
which all the work is done in Hollywood. 


SCHOOL DENTISTRY. 


New York state department of health has ap- 
pointed two expert dentists as dental consultants 
and special lecturers on oral hygiene. 

The New York school inspectors report that 
ninety per cent. of the pupils in the public schools 
are in need of immediate dental treatment. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president of the National 
School Hygiene Association, says that two de- 
cayed teeth are liable to retard a child six months 
in his studies. 

Decay of the teeth is now known to be a germ 
disease, and should receive attention as much as 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and tuberculosis. 

Dental decay interferes with mastication and 
digestion, and leads to ill nourishment. It also 
produces a condition favorable to other disease 
germs. A lazy tooth is sure to become a rotten 
one, but a clean tooth rarely decays. 


> 


DEATH OF ALFRED BAYLISS. 


On August 26, at Woodbine, Alfred Bay- 
liss, president of Western Illinois State Normal 
school at Macomb, died as the result of an acci- 
dent. On August 15 he was riding on horseback 
from Woodbine out to his farm about three miles 
distant, and his horse shied at an automobile and 
threw him. He ‘was never conscious thereafter. 
Mr. Bayliss was born in England in 1847. He 
came to America early in the Civil war and en- 
listed in the Union army. He served till the close 
of the war, after which he graduated from Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Mich., in 1870. He was 
county superintendent in Indiana, and was super- 
intendent of Sterling, Ill., for twenty years. He 
was state superintendent of Illinois from 1899 to 
1907, and president of the Western Illinois 
Normal school for five years. 


Reyes 


Now it is Topeka whose board of education 
meetings have been highly edifying to the profane 
public on-lookers. When will boards of educa- 
tion learn that they should set a worthy example 
to the public? 


The international hygiene exhibition at 
Dresden this month is one of the notable events 
of the world this season. Every country on the 


globe has been officially represented by experts 
and scientists. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CONGRESS AND THE VETOES. 

The extraordinary session of the sixty-second 
Congress adjourned on August 22, less than a 
quorum of either house remaining to listen to the 
President’s veto of the cotton revision bill, the 
reading of which was the last business of the ses- 
sion. The message was referred to a committee, 
to report at the regular session, the Democratic 
majority confessedly lacking the two-thirds neces- 
sary to pass the bill over the veto. As in his 
messages upon the wool bill and the free-list bill, 
the President grounded his objections on the fact 
that the measure had been framed without any 
adequate basis of information and without regard 
to its effect upon the industries. “Empirical and 
hap-hazard” were the strong words which the 
President applied to it; and he emphasized the 
fact that the highly important and sweeping iron- 
and-steel and chemical amendments had been in- 
corporated in the bill without even receiving the 
consideration of a committee. 


A GAME OF POLITICS. 

It was remarked in this column, soon after the 
session opened, that the tariff bills framed for con- 
sideration must be regarded as part of a game 
of politics rather than as a serious attempt at 
legislation. The record of the session, justifies 
this view. The Democratic majority in the House 
and the Democratic and insurgent majority in the 
Senate had no serious purpose of enacting these 
bills ; their intention, expressed in the vernacular, 
was “to put the President in a hole.” Whether 
they succeeded in this attempt is a matter about 
which there may be room for a difference of opin- 
ion, but that this was the real purpose of the 
measures most candid members of the majority 
would admit. 


THE FRUITS OF THE SESSION. 

Only four measures of importance are included 
in the fruits of the session. The Canadian 
reciprocity bill was enacted, largely by Demo- 
cratic support; the bill providing for the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico was passed in 
a form modified to meet the objections expressed 
by the President in his vigorous veto; an en- 
larged membership of the next House was pro- 
vided for, on a reapportionment devised to avoid 
the necessity of diminishing the present repre- 
sentation of any state; and a stringent bill, pro- 
viding for publicity of campaign contributions 
and expenditures in primary as well as other 
elections, and fixing a limit to the amount which 
may be spent in any Congressional election, was 
enacted. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TREATIES. 

The discouraging report of the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations and the failure of the 
Senate to take any action on the general arbi- 
tration treaties with Great Britain and France 
have not in the least abated President Taft's reso- 
lution to secure their ratification. He is at pains 
to make it clear that he has no quarrel with the 
Senate, and has no intention of entering into a 


controversy with it; but he aims so to enlighten 
public sentiment as to bring the pressure of 
public opinion to bear upon Senators. In a 
speech the past week at Rochester, on the occa- 
sion of the national encampment of the Grand 
Army, he answered all the objections which 
Senators have urged against the treaties. He 
showed that the treaties do not abridge the 
treaty-making powers of the Senate; that such 
questions as the Monroe Doctrine, the exclusion 
of aliens, and the payment of Southern bonds are 
none of them “justiceable,” and so do not come 
within the treaty; and that the notion that the 
treaties would tend to breed war instead of avert- 
ing it is wholly baseless. 


THE ENGLISH RAILWAY STRIKE. 

The great English railway strike, which during 
the brief period of its duration occasioned wide- 
spread loss and distress, was brought to an end by 
the acceptance of the government’s plan for the 
appointment of sectional conciliation boards 
representing both parties, which will undertake to 
adjust all immediate differences, and a special 
commission of inquiry, also representative of both 
sets of interests, which will assume the burden of 
working out a permanent agreement. The men 
look for an advance in wages, concessions relat- 
ing to the consideration of future differences, and 
a recognition of their unions. Even if they do 
not get all that they look for, they are not likely 
to resort to another strike to enforce their claims. 
That the strike has left considerable political bit- 
terness behind it is indicated by the vehemence 
with which a leading Labor member of parliament 
denounced the home secretary for calling out the 
troops. Yet without the restraining presence of 
the soldiers there would have been chaos all over 
the kingdom. 


MORE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

The success of the postal savings banks in first- 
class post-offices has been so clearly established 
by the results at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Boston, where banks were opened on 
August 1, that twenty more first-class offices have 
been designated as savings depositories, and the 
number will be rapidly increased until there is a 
bank in every first- and second-class office 
throughout the country. In the first twelve days 
at the four offices named the deposits received 
amounted to more than $212,000. The whole 
amount of deposits received at all the banks 
which have been opened now reaches a total of 
more than $12,000,000. 


A DISCOURAGED AMERICAN. 

Americans are not easily discouraged, but W. 
Morgan Shuster of Washington, who some time 
ago accepted the position of treasurer-general of 
the Persian government, has ample reason for the 
discouragement which has led him to offer his 
resignation. The post was a difficult one at the 
best, for the Persian government is but a feeble 


(Continued on page 222.) 
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THE LARGER USE OF AN ART MUSEUM. 


[Continued from page 209,] 


siderably on the character of the stories. Stories 
of a classical nature would interest some of the 
children some of the time; but all the boys and 
girls must be intensely wrapped up in the story, 
so enthusiastic about the pictures and the tales 
about them that they will come again on a free 
Saturday or Sunday with their parents. Obvi- 
ously, then, it is necessary to secure a clever, en- 
tertaining leader, who can tell enchanting tales 
about a Japanese painting and _ heroic stories 
about the persons represented in the Greek 
statuary. Boston was fortunate in its choice. 

Nearly every group of children hear a Japa- 
nese story, because they love to look with amuse- 
ment and wonder at the paintings and the Japa- 
nese garden. Then they are usually told a story 
centred about some classical figure, the tale of 
Ceres, for example, with a lantern slide of the 
Rodin bust as an illustration. The story-teller 
has used at different times the head of Homer, 
Sully’s “Torn Hat,” Michel Angelo’s “David,” 
and Whistler’s “Little Rose of Lyme Regis.” 
There is always enough fiction about the tales to 
hold the attention, but there is never any jarring 
disregard of facts or wrong interpretation of a 
picture. 

They have wisely avoided the danger of weary- 
ing the little ones by showing them too much, or 
of becoming dull by telling too many wondrous 
things. They follow out their plan of telling but 
a few stories and illustrating them by a few pic- 
tures. Then the children are taken for a walk 
through the museum after they have recited their 
four rules for using a museum: “We will pick up 
our feet when we walk. We will march in 
couples. We will not talk out loud. We will 
not touch anything with our fingers.” Instead of 
stopping for a cursory glance at each room, they 
are led on until they are before a statue or pic- 
ture of which they have already seen a repro- 
duction on the screen. The story connected with 
it is briefly recalled to them. 

Then, back in the lecture room, they are sur- 
prised with a treat of lemonade, and each child 
is given a picture post card of the museum or some 
work of art, and on it is printed an invitation to 
come and bring their parents. Doubtless many 
of them will; they will bring their mothers and 
fathers in front of the statues they are acquainted 
with, and they will tell the stories remembered 
from their previous visit. 

The children’s visit ends with a sort of quiz. 
The pictures are thrown on the screen again, and 
there is a half hour of impressions and memories 
which are praised or corrected as they deserve. 
This is the third time the pictures have been be- 
fore them, and by the time they leave the children 
are thoroughly familiar with these few friends of 
theirs in the galleries. 

Lovers of art often entertain a dislike for any- 
thing of a docent character in appreciation. And 
some of them are said to have gained a concep- 
tion that there was something of this unsavory 
character to this artistic story-telling instruction, 
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Theoretically, there may be some grounds for 
their objections, but, practically, there is noth- 
ing but the greatest good in the results. In this 
one summer between 2,000 and 3,000 little boys 
and girls have visited, and, what is stranger, have 
enjoyed their visit to the Boston art museum. 
The aim of the director and the generous trustee 
has been accomplished in that the children have 
learned to enjoy the museum, and have left with 
the intention of returning in the fall or the win- 
ter perhaps. The plan is universally praised by 
playground and settlement workers, who are glad 
to take the children on a half holiday. This plan 
is but a development in line with the general 
movement of the present day towards making the 
public utilities in our cities serve the large 
classes to the fullest possible extent. Great 
praise is due the originators for their idea and 
for the creditable manner in which it has been 
introduced. 

AGRICULTURAL ADVANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 201. } 


The microscopi¢ cross section of a bullfrog’s 
vertebra has no more relation to the real problems 
of life than a Mexican bull fight has to the price 
of steak. 

A neglect of the fundamentals of agriculture 
means a child handicapped for life. Our present 
system of education has broken too often from 
these fundamentals and attempted a short circuit 
by the use of books only. 

The struggles of society to make a useful and 
usable environment have been more _ potent 
factors in the education of mankind than all the 
schools from Socrates to William T. Harris. 

The school never before has so fully realized 
its mission and possibilities as now. The day is 
rapidly approaching when the school will be the 
chief factor in race development. 

Students of the school are realizing the value 
and possibilities of the mannal arts and agricul- 
ture as factors of force and power for mental dis- 
cipline and culture. 

The training of the hand must be formatory as 
well as refoérmatory. Until a few years ago a 
child had to become a criminal before the state 
would teach him the use of his hands. All state 
institutions that are the most effective are training 
the hand for accuracy, and arousing higher emo- 
tion by cultivating plants and animals. Why not 
give this birthright to the children who will be 
the future sheet anchors of society? 

The following agricultural movements in our 
rural schools are doing much to give the children 
discipline and culture: (1) Preservation of seed 
corn; (2) testing of seed corn; (3) corn breeding, 
ear to row plats and cross fertilization; (4) ex- 
cursion to college of agriculture; (5) agricultural 
short courses; (6) farmers’ institutes; (7) school 
district corn shows; (8) seed and soil specials; (9) 
use of the Babcock Milk Tester;-(10) growing 
garden plants for the patrons of the district in a 
hot bed at schoolhouse; (11) tour of the county 
superintendent with a stereopticon illustrating 
forward movements in agriculture and schools. 
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UNDER TWO FLAGS. 


BY DR. W.-W. BAILEY, 
Brown University. 


New England boasts two fine species of native 
iris or flag-lily. The most common is Iris versi- 
color, the specific name referring to its varied 
coloration. It is a larger, more robust, and con- 
spicuous plant than its sister, Iris Virginica, which 
has very narrow leaves and a more delicate 
flower. The last has, also, a smaller capsule, 
sharply angular on the edges, which helps to dis- 
tinguish it, and which gave it its older name of 
Iris prismatica. 

It is nearly always unfortunate to have names 
changed, and of late there has been too great a 
tendency in this direction, resulting at times in 
some loss of temper among the less sweet- 
tempered botanists. 

While questions of nomenclature are supposed 
to be governed by general conventions or con- 
gresses of the botanical fraternity, these do not 
always result in harmony or in a happy family— 

“Dwelling in unity.” 
A few persons refuse to be bound by rigid laws, 
and prefer to establish their own. 

It is sometimes asked why so many plants bear 
the specific title or second name _ Virginica, 
Canadensis, or Pennsylvanica. It is the natural 
result of early conditions. The pioneer botanists 
coming from the old country chiefly explored the 
states or provinces wherein, they happened to 
abide. With English insulation, they concluded 
that the plants they discovered were chiefly pe- 
culiar to their particular region. New York, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas appear in less de- 
gree, and New England hardly at all. 

The genus Iris is interesting from a structural 
point of view, which ranks it high in the class of 
Monocotyledons or Endogens. The more per- 
fect is the formation, the greater the union of like 
and dissimilar parts, the greater the differentia- 
tion for the accomplishment of special ends, the 
higher is the classification. Thus Orchids lead 
the Monocots and the Irises rank as a good sec- 
ond. 

If one were familiar with common flowers only, 
like those of buttercup, rose, or lily, he would be 
astonished if suddenly confronted with an_ iris. 
In it the parts are singularly modified. The 
drooping sepals of one color, the erect petals of 
another, and, more than all, the petaloid styles 
with their slit of stigma, make the flower very 
odd. The perianth is of one piece below, and 
united with the ovary. The three stamens have 
their anthers face outwards, their backs to the 
stigma. It arises from this position that it is next 
to impossible for them to pollinate their own 


flower. Between each petal and the unique 
stigma is a hollowed or arched passageway 


specially adapted to the transit of an insect. In 
Iris Germanica, the type of all our larger garden 
irises except the Oriental species of recent intro- 
duction, the outer divisions or sepals are beauti- 
fully crested down their _middles. These crests 
undoubtedly serve as guides or special attractions 
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to visiting msects. A bee visiting an iris flower 
has its back dusted with pollen as it enters and 
withdraws. Resorting to another flower of the 
same species the pollen is rubbed into the chink 
of the stigma, thus insuring a cross. Young stu- 
dents will find the process beautifully described 
and figured in Dr, Asa Gray’s long-familiar and 
fascinating “How Plants Behave.” 

Both native irises do well in gardens; whether 
they will cross or not, I cannot say. The beauti- 
ful Japanese species are now often seen in culti- 
vation. With narrower leaves than Iris Ger- 
manica, they have equally large, but more spread- 
ing, flowers. - Every one is now familiar with 
them in Japanese ornamentation. 

The only other wild plant of the Iris family we 
possess is dainty blue-eyed grass. or 
Sisyrhynchium. It goes without saying that 
sweet flag, or Calamus, is not of this affiliation; 
it is, one will observe, a pulpitless Jack. 


ANOTHER COMMENT ON CHANCELLOR DAY’S 
STATEMENT. 


“It is an easy thing to show a young man how to run 
a lathe or a drill press, or to teach a young woman to 
cook and sew in a domestic school; but it will be a pro- 
digious mistake if we deceive that young man or woman 
into the conceit that that proficiency has added one 
cubit to their intellectual character or to manhood or 
womanhood,” says Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and thus we have once more an expression from 
an eminent authority that shows in unmistakable lan- 
guage not only the attitude of a large number of people 
towards the teaching of this new subject in our schools, 
but also a reason of the most convincing sort why it - 
should be more generally taught. 

Of course it is an easy matter to teach a boy to run 
a lathe. I have taught, in. two-hours’ time, a boy to 
do commercial lathe work in a manufacturing plant, a 
boy who had never before attempted such work, and I 
have also had the university professor*sweat under the 
problems of the wood shop because he had not the in- 
tellectual grip to handle them successfully. 

It is a sad comment on the old line of education when 
one who has no doubt had his share will send forth a 
statement in such an authoritative manner that shows 
such an absolute lack of knowledge of what is being 
taught and what this new subject means as a part of a 
liberal education. From the establishment of the Chi- 
cago Manual Training school to. educate the mind 
through the hands, as declared by Dr. Belfied, there 
has been no reasonable excuse for those high in educa- 
tional circles failing to realize that, however easy a 
matter it may be to teach a boy to-.run a lathe, the 
probiem of all the shop work, whether in a special 
school or not, is the giving of an intellectual power ca- 
pable of doing the world’s work and not the teaching 
of any one tool process; and further, the excuse for 
bringing the lathe into school is that those who have 
had the training of our boys and girls with their favored 
materials have somehow failed to give that keenness and 
exactness of intellect mecessary for the better positions 
of modern industrial life. 

Although the learning to perform some detail of work 
on a lathe may not add a whole cubit to the manhood 
of the young man, yet it is quite as certain that intel- 
lectual growth and expansion of character must result 
from a thorough course in the science of working solid 
materials. Whether it will be quite as great as that 
which has in the past resulted from a study of Caesar's 
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campaigns is a question that must be settled by an 
examination of the products. 

These have been tested and proven of a superior type 
as they have gone on to other schools from such schools 
as the Chicago Manual, St. Louis Manual, Philadelphia 
Manual, and other similar schools, and the only pos- 
sible excuse for the statement of Dr. Day is the fact 
that the superior product of these schools so thoroughly 
demonstrated the value of tool work to give intellec- 
tual character and manhood of a very desirable type that 
many who would do good have worked an incalculable 
evil by attempting to forward a movement they did not 
understand, and established only the material form of 
school shop work. They did not know the difference 
between teaching a boy to run a lathe and teaching the 
broad principles of mechanical work. 

That these errors have led to the most dilettant work 
in some of our most important institutions is a fact 
greatly to be regretted, but it is not lessened by those 
eminent in educational circles closing their eyes to the 
fact that a properly-taught course in mechanical science 
will add no less to the intellectual character and man- 
hood of the young man than an equal amount of time 
spent in such studies as those with which our univer- 
sity chancellors are familiar. : 

The golden opportunity of our great leaders is not to 
cast discredit on a great forward movement in educa- 
tion by condemning what is really no part of it, but 
rather to aid those who are laboring for its success by 
helping to assist in making all people see that in a 
properly conducted shop course we have one of the 
strongest developers of the very best type of intellec- 
tual character and manhood, as well as an industrial 
value that greatly increases the probability that the “in- 
tellectual character and manhood” will not be obliged to 
atrophy while the physical organism on which it de- 
pends is engaged in some occupation that does not 
afford it a reasonable support. 

Frank Henry Selden. 

Valley City, N. D. 

FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDINGS ? 


“Advocate fireproof school buildings every time. 
Something is wrong with somebody when a schoolhouse 
is now erected without being fireproof.” 

On the whole, no; for such a thing as a fireproof 
school building does not exist. Even were floors, walls, 
and ceilings of non-combustible materials, the desks, 
doors, and trim of a building furnish enough combus- 


tible stuff to crack, warp, and ruin the building. More- 


over, a schoolhouse thirty years in service ought to be 
re-built, anyway. 

So far as safety is concerned, a slow-burning building 
is as good as one that technically is called “fireproof.” 
For a building having a capacity of 600 pupils, the fol- 
lowing precautions are necessary :— 

Brick, stone, or concrete walls. 

Metal-framed roof. 

Flexible cement floors. 

Iron staircase, with slate or metal treads. 

Cloak rooms Open from end to end, 

Open space on all four sides of each classroom. 

Four exits, exclusive of the main entrance. 

A fire signal on each floor. 

Doors that open outwardly. 

A fire drill that will be effective at any time, from 
recitation rooms, assembly hall, or while pupils are go- 
ing from one room to another. A fire drill is not effec- 
tive unless the building can be emptied in two minutes. 


J. W. Redway. 
New York. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE TEACH- 
ING POPULATION. By Lotus Delta Coffman, 
Teachers College,-Columbia University. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 41, New York city. Cloth. 
87 pp. Price, $1.00. : 
The power to grasp a subject, to discover the real 

needs, and to see how the problem should be worked 
out is a worthy accomplishment. But the ability to 
carry to a successful conclusion, to do what one sees 
ought to be done and what one sets out to do, is far 
greater and far rarer. 

Mr. Coffman understood perfectly the need of a 
treatise on the social composition of the teaching popu- 
lation. He realized that there is too much discussion 
“about teachers and teaching in terms of what ought to 
be, without really knowing what it is.” He sees that 
if we knew the class of people that is contributing teach- 
ers, “its fecundity, its ambitions and its outlook, its 
possibilities for refinement, for culture, and for personal 
improvement,” we could discover what sort of intellects 
we have to work with. We ought to know “the motives 
that impel teachers to choose teaching as a vocation, the 
preparation they make for it, their recognition of its op- 
portunities for social service’; then we could see in 
what degree they are working for a noble end dominated 
by a spirit of professional ethics. He understands the 
vital necessity that we know who our American teach- 
ers are as a whole and what they have come from,— 
what they have got behing them. With a most laudable 
ambition Mr. Coffman has tried to discover this in his 
work at the Teachers College, Columbia. 

The work done in such an educational atmosphere as 
there is at Columbia is certain to be above the average. 
The advantage of supervision and suggestion is great. 
These are some of the reasons why the “Contributions 
to Education” are so readable, and why they make as a 
— rule such valuable additions to a pedagogical li- 

rary. 

Mr. Coffman has unfortunately undertaken a task that 
could be properly accomplished only by an army of 
census takers. The social composition of teaching 
population in the public schools of the United States 
could only be discovered by a statistical investigation of 
the home, the family, the age, the salary, the education, 
the experience, and the location of the teachers. Mr. 
Coffman did as well as we could expect of any one stu- 
dent in a year or two, but we could expect little. 

Teachers to the number of 5,215 scattered over seven- 
teen states satisfactorily answered a well-chosen ques- 
tionnaire. With these statistics he has worked alto- 
gether, using them in almost every conceivable way; 
and the results are always interesting and sometimes 
amusing. But they are seldom instructive. The inade- 
quacy of his figures is obvious; 5,125 teachers is about 
1.05 per cent. of the teaching population in our public 
schools. Further, the choosing of the figures is not ex- 
actly fair. Only three counties in New England are 
used; no statistics from the Pacific coast are used; and 
only a few teachers from cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion are recorded. As he remarks, it is truly a “ran- 
dom sampling,” but we cannot agree with him that it 
gives a truer description of the American teacher than 
the facts secured from a selected group (page 3). With 
a selected group such as the grade teachers or the rural 
teachers, he might have been able to work successfully. 
But conclusions from his “random sampling” are hardly ~ 
justifiable when his figures show, for -example, that 
“one can searcely read the record of a single teacher 
without noting some form of economic or social pres- 
sure that must have forced him or her into active work” 
(page 9). We still think that not a few enter the work 
from a love of the profession for its own sake. 

But lest we seem to minimize the values of his thesis, 
let us remind the reader that it is most instructive as a 
guide to what could be and ought to be done along this 
line. It should be a national duty to furnish statistics 
that would enable students with such clear insight and 
judgment as Mr. Coffman possesses to start from 4 
sound working basis. Mr. Coffman calls attention to a 
neglected field. Let us see that his beginning shall 
bear fruit. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. By David 
Eugene Smith, professor of mathematics in Teachers 
College, Columbia. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 339 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Smith is truly in love with his science, and 
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his book cited above is a sort of pleasing summary of 
the present status of geometry and its probable develop- 
ment in the future. The book makes an excellent ap- 
pearance, with its careful cuts and clear print, and Pro- 
fessor Smith’s style is excellent. 

Among the problems that he discusses are: Shal! 
geometry continue to be taught as an application of 
logic, or shall it be treated solely with reference to its 
applications? Shall geometry be taught by itself, or 
shall it be mixed with algebra? Shall a text-book be 
used in which the basal propositions are proved in full, 
or shall one be employed in which the pupils are ex- 
pected to invent the proofs for the basi propositions, 
as well as for the exercises? What form of terminology 
shall prevail? And shall geometry be made a strong 
elective subject to be taken only by those whose minds 
are capable of serious work? 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION, ITS BASIS 
AND ITS SCOPE. By Henry Edward Crampton, 
Ph.D., Columbia University Lectures. New York: 
io University Press. Cloth. 311 pp. Price, 

50. 

These eight lectures by Professor Crampton of Co- 
lumbia University, delivered as the Hewitt lectures in 
Cooper Union, present in a popular way the outline of 
the doctrine of evolution. Ronkere is to be found in so 
good a form the present knowledge and theory of evo- 
lution. The topics treated are: “The Living Organism 
and Its Natural History,” “The Structure and Develop- 
ment of Animals as Evidence of Evolution,” “The Evi- 
dence of Fossil Remains,” “Evolution as a Natural 
Process.” “The Physical Evolution of the Human Spe- 
cies and of Human Races,” “The Mental Evolution of 
Man,” “Social Evolution as a Biological Process,” and 
“Evolution and the Higher Human Life.” 

There is no attempt to present anything new, either 
in fact or in principle. The-value and charm of the book 
are in the personality of the treatment, in the method 
and art of presentation. It is a notable contribution 
just the same because of the way in which the whole 
subject is presented. 

HALLECK’S HISTORY OF AMBPRICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Reuben Post Halleck, M. A., principal, 
Boys’ high school, Louisville, Ky. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 432 pp., illustrated. Price. $1.25. 

Mr. Halleck is an exceedingly good book maker with 
a keen appreciation of literature, with an unusual facil- 
ity of getting the student’s point of view, and instruc- 
tively appreciates the teacher’s need. His book on 
psychological pedagogy has been one of the most 
widely used and one of the most profitable for study, 
and all of the bookmaking characteristics of that book 
are exemplified in this guide to the study of American 
literature.” Besides being a delightful survey of Amert- 
ean literature it has many suggestions and aids in the 
teaching, and the illustrations are illuminating fo the 
study. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. By Edna H. L. Turpin. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 478 pp. Price, 
90 cents, net. 

Americah children and youth are not lacking to-day 
the opportunity, so far as books go, of learning the his- 
tory of the land they love. And here is another work 
that makes the history of America simple and forceful. 
The author has made highly judicious selection of the 
many facts which she deems important that the children 
should know, in order to their reaching honest, earnest, 
intelligent citizenship. The absence of any sectional 
bias is a happy feature of the work. And to appraise 
events by their own times, and not by more recent and 
more advanced times, appears to be one of her worthy 
aims. Judging the volume with great care, it seems to 
have decided merits. The textual matter is trustworthy, 
while the illustrations are unusually attractive. Ques- 
tions on the topics are added, and are a helpful exercise. 
The maps, too, are of a high grade. 


PROGRESSIVE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
Two. By John B. Gifford. Boston: 
Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 

This is one of the most satisfactory arithmetics we 
have ever seen. It is a great book. It is a book to 
produce results. It is clean-cut in its method. It is 
appetizing to a child, and will be relished where many 
arithmetics are distasteful. It provokes thought at 
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every point, and helps a student to think independently, 
and on the practical side it leaves nothing more to be 
desired. Here are a few of the subjects used for prac- 
tice in mental work: A Baseball Diamond, Postage, 
Measure of a Mile, Making Change, House Lot, Weight 
and Parts of Oxygen, Thermometer Scale, Lumber 
Measure, Insurance, Money Orders, Savings Banks, 
Taxes, Plastering, Painting, Wall Papering, Wood 
Measure, Postal Savings, Lumber Measure, Government 
Land, and a Factory. 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS. A 
dramatic reader for grammar and secondary schools. 
By Mary A. Laselle. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Educational Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 160 pp. 

Miss Laselle has dramatized in attractive form twenty 
charming bits of American and British classics from 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Cooper, Bennett, 
Browning, Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, and Goldsmith. 
The setting is so admirably done that the teacher will 
have no trouble in utilizing them and making them 
highly effective in action. 


HOW TO MAKE HOME AND CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
By H. D. Hemenway. Published by the author at 
Northampton, Mass. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
This is an exceedingly valuable book on school and 

home gardens. It tells how to plan and plant both 

school and home gardens, the care of trees, shrubs, and 
lawns. It deals with vegetable and flower gardening 
and hot beds. It treats of all phases of school gardens, 

competitive gardening at home and school, and gives a 

large amount of important information, suggestion, and 

direction. 


DER TALISMAN. Dramatisches Marchen in vier Auf- 
zugen von Ludwig Fulda. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary, by Otto Manthey- 
Zorn, associate professor of German, Amberst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. International Modern Lan- 
guage Series. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. 16mo. Semiflexible cloth. Xxili+239 pages 
with frontispiece. Price, 45 cents. 
“Der Talisman” is especially adaptable to a school 

edition on account of its delightfully simple and genu- 

ine German style. Through the felicitous plan of the 
author to clothe a highly interesting and important 
modern problem with a thoroughly German romantic 
garb, the play has marked a revival of romanticism 

within the most modern drama. The problem, a 

satire on Divine Right, is most interesting. It has di- 

rect bearing on the conflict in Germany between Bis- 

marck and the present emperor, and seems to fore- 
shadow the tumultuous times which William II has had 
to face during the most recent years. Nothwicustand- 
ing the delicacy of the subject, the play is written with 
so much naivete and is so free from any trace of dis- 
loyalty, that not even the scrupulous German censor 
has criticised it. 

In the “introduction,” which includes also a study of 

the author and his work and an explanation of the im- 

portance of this play for the development of the drama, 

a careful outline of the character of the present emperor 

and his rule has been given to enable the student to 

interpret the satire in all its details. The notes con- 
fine themselves almost entirely to an explanation of 
the few more difficult syntactical and linguistic difficul- 
ties and to the German customs referred to in the text. 

The vocabulary is complete, so that with its help alone 

a student with a knowledge of the elements of Ger- 

man should be able to read the play. 
The text is edited for use during the second year of 

the study of German or at the end of the first year of 
college German, but will always be an interesting and 
important part of the study of modern German litera- 
ture in advanced classes. 


READING LITPRATURE — FIRST READER. 
Adapted and graded by Harriette Taylor Treadwell, 


Principal, Chicago, and Margaret ‘ree, teacher 
Forestville School, Chicago. Lllustrated by Frederick 
Richardson. Chicago: Peterson & Row. Cloth. 
130 pp. 


This is an interesting collection of charming new 
stories for little people, and they are beautifully illus- 
trated. 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this beading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 28-October 1: Kirksville, 
Mo., Missouri Rural Life Confer- 
ence; John R. Kirk, president. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation. Montp~lier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, S. P. Wil- 
lard, Célchester. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 9, 10: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, Si. 
Louls. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President. Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, l- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg. Mo.: secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


LIMERICK. The 100th anniver- 
sary of the opening of Limerick 
Academy was commemorated re- 
cently with a three-days’ celebration. 

BRUNSWICK. The friends of 
Bowdoin College have had quite a 
scare over the report that the gov- 
ernor was to appoint President Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde to succeed the 
late William P. Frye as United 
States senator. President Hyde has 
greatly gratified his friends by 
promptly announcing that he would 
not under any circumstances leave 
the presidency of Bowdoin College 
for a United States senatorship. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. Kimball Union 
Academy gets $15,000 by the will of 
John D. Bryant of Boston. The 
academy is also to have a new dor- 
mitory. 


VERMONT. 


The Vermont state board of edu- 
eation, which has supervision over 
the normal schools, has_ recently 
adopted the following resolutions, 
which are, in effect, rules governing 
the admission of students to the two 
normal schools in the state:— 

“Resolved, that on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, no one shall be admitted 
to any regular course of the present 
normal schools of Vermont, except 
graduates of approved high schools 
and academies of the first class or 
those furnishing evidence of equiva- 
lent education. 

“That to the present lower course 
of said normal schools. persons hav- 
ing completed two full years in ap- 
proved high schools and academies 
and those furnishing evidence of 
equivalent education may be ad- 
mitted during the present calendar 
year only and may be graduated on 
completion of the work of two full 
years in the normal school. 

“That the present lower course 
shall cease to exist on and after 
June 30, 1913. Holders of first-grade 
teachers’ certificates may be admitted 
to a special teachers’ course of one 
year. 

“That special students may be ad- 
mitted to existing classes who shall 
be subject to the rules and regula- 
tions governing normal schools, and 
may receive a statement concerning 
the work performed.” 

BURLINGTON. Dr. Guy P. 
Benton, the new president of the 
State University of Vermont, has 
had an unusually valuable teaching 
experience. Educated primarily in 
Ohio Wesleyan University, he taught 
in Ohio, then at Hyattville, Kan. 
He then became a grammar school 
principal at Fort Scott, Kan., then 
high school principal, and was for 
three vears superintendent of that 
city. He was then deputy state 
superintendent of Kansas, and pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas. Then he took a few 
vears off and studied in Europe and 
the Eastern states, since which time 
he has been president of Upper Iowa 
University and Miami University, 
Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Central Labor 
Union is out in vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the school committee, calling 
for a return to the large school 
board. The following resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of 135 to 4:— 

“Whereas, the children of the 
wage-earning masses, our children, 
form the major portion of the school 
attendance in this city; and 

“Whereas, our children’s education 
and morals are seriously threatened 
by acts and omissions of the Boston 
school board as now constituted; 
and 

“Whereas, while no _ authority 
under -God can be imagined as ca- 
pable of superseding that of parent 
over child, the Boston school board 
has repeatedly resisted the will of 
parents and manifested intention to 
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carry out singular and fantastic de- 
signs under the name of education; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that a board large 
enough to include a representative 
from each section of the city of Bos- 
ton would be more accessible to 
parents and less under the sway of 
insidious and concealed enemies of 
the laboring classes; and 

“Resolved, that these resolutions 
be spread upon our records as a 
memorial of our fixed purpose to 
defend the rights of our little ones, 
and that a copy hereof be sent to the 
Massachusetts state branch, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with a re- 
quest for its indorsement.” 

Just what their grievance is does 
not appear upon the surface. 

The school board did well to name 
the new building in the Charlestown 
district the James A. McDonald 
school, in honor of Dr. McDonald, 
who was a valuable member of the 
board for several years. 

MARBLEHEAD. Clarence F. 
Carroll, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Rochester, been 
elected to the same position in this 
city. His work will take but a part 
of his time however, and he will still 
have opportunity to enjoy his fine 
farm at Boscawen, N. H. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE The special re- 
port of the commissioner of public 
schools relating to industrial educa- 
tion issued this year is an able re- 
view of the subject. Not only has 
Mr. Ranger covered the situation in 
Rhode Island thoroughly, but he 
gives 4 complete statement of the 
present status of industrial educa- 
tion in the different states of the 
union, a history of industrial educa- 
tion in America and in Europe, and 
an extract from his lecture on agri- 
cultural education in the public 
schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. * 

NEW YORK. Nearly 3,000 stu- 
dents are in attendance at the sum- 
mer session of Columbia University. 
which is an increase over last year 
of 300. In addition to the greater 
number of students on Morningside 
Heights the change in the work 
taken by them is noticeable. With 
each sueceeding year the character 
of the students has changed materi- 
ally. There have been proportionally 
fewer teachers and school superin- 
tendents registered, and more stu- 
dents taking regular graduate 
courses. This year the change in 
this respect is even more noticeable. 
Not only have other colleges sent 
men to supplement their regular 
work, but the number of Columbia 
students has materially increased. 
Among the courses which are best 
atttended are those in history, psy- 
chology, and the graduate studies in 
English, all of them being really 
graduate courses leading to masters” 
and doctors’ degrees and among the 
students are many who took the reg- 
ular courses during the winter. In 
one course in particular, under Pro- 
fessor Thorndike, there are forty-five 
students, and he insists that they 
shall take no other course, for his re- 
quires two hours a day. Several 
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other purely eraduate courses hire 
filled almost as well, while the 
science Classes are larger than ever 
before. 

ELMIRA. The 
of Superintendent Don Bliss, 
who completes his first year’s work, 
is thus summed up inv .the leading 
paper of the city: A penmanship su- 
pervisor, and the institution of a 
business form of writing was one of 
the reforms. The course in history 
for teachers was a_ features that 
proved to be of great value and in- 


notable success 


terest. The teachers received full 
eredit at Elmira College. for 
completed work. The card 
catalog gives a complete 
record of all the pupils, giving 


the history of the progress of each 
pupil through school and also ‘the re- 
sults of the physical examination of 
nearly half the — pupils. Radical 
changes were made in the night 
school organization. The work was 
greatly broadened, special classes 
being formed for men wishing help 
in their specialty. These included 
civil service, mechanical drawing, 
ete. The organization of the athletic 
council of the academy, regulating 
and systematizing the whole athle- 
tic proposition, and placing it on a 
sound business basis, was a change 
which had been needed since the 
organization of the school. With 
a deficit of $8,000 on last 
year and an extra expense 
of $38,000 not provided for in 
the budget. the year will close with 
a substantial balance in the school 


fund. The authorization of a bond 
issue of $125,000 to build a new 


academy was another of the big 
things done in the line of public edu- 
cational progress here this year. The 
opening of the school halls and the 
awakening of interest in parents in 


school work was something accom- 
plished. Definite steps were taken 
towards the establishment of a 
medical imspection system. The 


schoo] savings plan which resulted 
in deposits of more than $1,000 a 
month by the school children of El- 
mira was another progressive step. 
Plans were completed for the es- 
tablishment of a free dental clinic at 
the opening of school in September. 
Definite steps were taken towards 
the introduction of manual training 
work. It actually had been under- 
taken in several of the schools. The 
most important of all was the de- 
velopment’ of a hearty spirit of co- 
operation among principals and 
teachers, the making of a school sys- 
tem. Next year the principal new 
reforms to be introduced will be the 
establishment of the commercial de- 
partment in the academy, which will 
give a free business and com- 
mercial course to all the pupils of 


the school, and the introduction of 
the manual training courses in all 
the schools. 
™ NEW JERSEY.* * 
PATERSON. On June 14 


the board of trustees.of the. National 
Association for the Study and Edu- 


cation of | Exceptional Children 
passed @ resolution to change the 
name of the Groszmann School 


for Nervous and. Atypical Children 
to Herbart. Hall, adding thereto, the 
stb-titles Institute for Atypical Chil- 
dren, founded April 1,_ 1900, by 
Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. _ This 
change was proposed by Dr. Grosz- 
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“Hahn himself in order to emphasize 


to the. public that his . foundation, 
since he donated it to this society, is 
no longer a private enterprise, but 
one of the activities of a compre- 
hensive plan of scientific study. His 
suggestion was adopted to counter- 
act any popular misconception: that 
might arise from ‘continuing the old 


name. The» appellation Herbart 
Hall was chosen in honot of the 
great German philosopher, Johann 


Friedrich Herbart, who was the 
father of modern child psychology, 
and whose teachings have vastly in- 
fluenced the development of Ameri- 
can education. The school had 
otiginally been named after Dr. 
Groszmann in recognition of his. gift 
and because he was the first educator 
who evolved the perspective of the 
problem of the exceptional child. 
Many. favored «the retention of his 
name. but upon Dr. Groszmann’s 
urgent, request, the board of trustees 
finally authorized the change. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


ATHENS. Georgia is awake to 
the fact that the future prosperity of 
the state can be made a certainty by 
training the youth of the state in the 
industries that are its backbone. 
Congressional district agricultural 
schools have been established which 
give better scientific training of sec- 
ondary grade than is given in the 
secondary schools of the state. 
They are schools for the future citi- 
zen-farmer, giving training for voca- 
tions and for social, political, and re- 
ligious life, as. well. Many of the 
districts have exceptionally fine 
buildings and equipment. There 
were about 1,200 pupils in the eleven 
district schools last year, coming 
from 134 different counties. The 
value of the farm products, not in- 
cluding meat, was $22,700, of which 
$7,200 worth was sold. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. This city has 
recently furnished presidents for 
Butler College. Kansas, and Hed- 
ding College, Illinois. This is a new 
experience for a Southern city. 


MEMPHIS. This city is highly 
favored in having a normal school 


plant that is rarely equaled east or 
west. The initial cost is $450,000. 
What other new normal school ever 
had such a send-off as this? It is 
the first financial recognition of the 
importance of the city of Memphis 
to the state of Tennessee. The 
school has eighty acres on _ its 
campus—far more than any school 
that has come to our attention re- 
cently. The city. the country, and 
the state joined forces in this great 
educational movement. 

MURFREESBORO. The location 
of the Central State Normal school 
at this place has aroused much inter- 
est in professional education through 
this section of the state. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA. The annual report 
of Superintendent Dreher takes up 
the problem of withdrawals of pu- 
pils from schools in a most thorough 
way. He treats the problem in a 
general way, using the data of the 
committee of the department of 
Commerce and Labor that investt- 
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gated the question in 1908; then he 
discusses the particular problem Jp 
Columbus and Columbia. He shows 
among other things that the number 
Withdrawing is far larger than tt 
should be and also that although the 
schools were in session 174 days 
the average number of days attended 
by was only 133. 

TEXAS. 

DALLAS. The Southern Methn- 
dist University in this city is to 
build an administration building at 

25, ach, and a recitati 
building whieh will cost $75,000. 

Superintendent P. 
Wi orn certainly writes one of the 

Ost vitalizing reports of any edu- 
cator in the country, and he has liv 
things to write about. It is ilvel: 
ing to read of what is being done 
there and how it is being done. This 
city has voted $500,000 school ‘huath. 
ane the vote was nearly” sixteen to 
ne,—a notable triumph for educa- 
tional progress. The fact that the 
bond issue was sure to carry did not 
tempt Mr. Horn to let up on the 
election day, at the 
e hours of work 
children were given an hour at noon 
mstead of thirty minutes Th 
went home for dinner for the es :- 
cial purpose of reminding the weneh 
of the household not to forget to 
vote for the bond issue. The cam- 
paign gave an opportunity to call th 
schools directly .to the 

ds of the people. gav 
ehalf o > i 
that has not 
is a good thing 

y to have the opportunity to pre- 
sent the schools directly to the- at 
tention of the people. The results in 
this instance show that when this is 
done the people are ready to re- 
spond. 4n presenting the question 
of school buildings to the people, all 
the speakers took especial pains to 
undertake to educate the people as 
to the defects in s¢hool buildings 
which we have formerly considered 
good. They stressed the idea that 
the buildings should be fireproof and 
should be constructed along the most 
approved lines as to heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation. They were also 
careful to especially stress the idea 
that the schoo! plant should be so 
constructed that the widest possible 
use may be made of it by the com- 
munity as a whole. The doctrine 
was set forth that the schools belong 
to the people and should be used by 
them to the greatest extent possible 
It was stated that in the construc- 
tion of schoothouses in the future 
especial attention should be given to 
this point. It has been the policy of 
the schools to encourage the proper 
use of the schoolhouses by the com- 
munity. In several instances 
borhood improvement. clubs 
given permission to hold 
at the schoolhouse. 
only restrictions imposed were th: 
nartisan political or sectarian or re- 
ligious nature, that the clubs should 
be responsible for the care of the 
building, and should give some suit- 


neigh- 
were 
regular 


The 


able remuneration to the regular 
school janitor for his extra work 
Superintendent Horn thus summa- 
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rizes the important events of the 
year:— 

The election in which the people 
voted $500,000 in bonds for school- 
houses and grounds.—The purchase 
of three and a half acres as a site 
for the new Rusk school.—The draw- 
ing up of model plans for the new 
Rusk school, to serve as type for 
other new buildings—The opening 
of our city’s great auditorium. 

Policies stressed during year: 
Closest possible co-operation be- 
tweem forces of school and those of 
community.—Wider use of the school 
plant.—Larger grounds for schools. 
—All new schoolhouses to have 
auditoriums and to be adapted to use 
by community.—All new school- 
houses to be fireproof and con- 
structed on best ideas as to heating, 
lighting, and ventilation. 

FORT WORTH. Rarely if ever 
has this city paid such a noble tribute 
to any man as to the late Alexander 
Hogg on the occasion of his funeral 
on August 14. The leading paper of 
the city says:— 

“Railroad men, bankers, lawyers, 
merchants, teachers, doctors, labor- 
ing men, with their families, made 
up a large concourse, and on every 
face there was an expression not 
only of regret that a friend had 
passed away, but of the deference in 
which he had been held in life. J. 
W. Everman, general superintendent 
of the Texas & Pacific, Page 
Harris, assistant general superin- 
tendent, E. H. Abrams, land com- 
missioner, E. Turner, general 
passenger agent, and E. L. Sargent, 
general freight agent, came over in a 
special car from the Dallas head- 
quarters to attend the funeral, while 
Professor J. L. Long, former super- 
intendent of the Dallas public 
schools, A. H. Wilkins, of the 
American Book Company, F. W. 
Chatfield, of the B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, and G. W. Ware, 
formerly a teacher under Professor 
Hogg in this city, and now with the 
firm of Webb & Ware, art pub- 
lishers of Dallas, were among other 
prominent Dallas people in attend- 
ance. Many elaborate floral offer- 
ings were sent by friends of the 
family, and it remains to few men to 
have such high encomiums paid to 
their services in life as those that 
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In July our orders were the largest we ever received in one month, 


Slowly but Surely School Officials 
are beginning to appreciate a 


Simple, Businesslike, Honest SYSTEM 


for Preserving Books 
(Outside and Inside) 


The “‘Holden” is the only plan which saves the very expensive 
time of the teacher. We do not need simply to assert it saves School 


Boards money — for Official Reports Prove it. 
away from that. 


SAMPLES, INFORMATION, ETC., CHEERFULLY SENT 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mices c. HOLDEN, secy. 


were paid to the work of Professor 
Hogg at this time. 
“Every member of the city admin- 


_istrdtion in the city was in attend- 


ance upon the funeral, including 
most of the heads of departments, 
and at a meeting of the commission 
Monday, the following resolution 
upon the death was -unanimously 
adopted :— 

“*Alexander Hogg is dead. The 
ripened fruit has fallen. The life of 
a pure man has rounded the cycle of 
his existence and has passed to 
another orbit where the spirits of 
just men are said to. be made per- 
fect. The seed he scattered from the 
tree of his life has yielded abundant 
harvest in school and in college, and 
here and elsewhere will be renewed 
and garnered by other hands; but his 
was the seed that first started the 
school to grow and expand in the 
community of Fort Worth. © 

“ ‘Alexander Hogg was of the kind 
who seek no other reward than in 
shaping the ideals of the young that 
the man may aim high; in building a 
state on educated intelligence and in 
making mind and morality the twin 
deities to guide the ultimate desti- 
nies of the people. He tempered the 
fine gold of his thought with the 
alloy of practical judgment. He 
joined hand to heart and was a doer 
as well as a dreamer of things. His 
idea of education was adaptability 
and fitness—a harbor for each mind 
rather than an open sea for all. 
Therefore, be it 

“‘Resolved by the board of com- 
missioners of the city of Fort 
Worth, that, in the death of Alex- 
ander Hogg, the founder of the pub- 
lic school system of Fort Worth, and 
for many years superintendent of 
schools in this city, America has lost 
an educator of renown, the children 
of the land an exemplar stainless in 
heart, youth an instructor who led 
ambition to noble heights, and man- 
kind a friend who not only preached 
good works, but practiced them.’ 

“Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., 
was born October 10, 1830, near 
Yorktown, Va. He attended col- 
lege, and in graduating received the 
degree of M. A., a degree subse- 
quently conferred on him by two 
other institutions. In his later life 
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You cannot get 


the University of Alabama conferred 
the degree of LL.D.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. This city has had its 
full share of honors in the N. E. A. 
John L. Pickard was president 
neg superintendent of schools here 
and so were Albert G. Lan nae 
Cooley and Mrs. Young. 

SPRINGFIELD. If the second 
annual Boys’ State Fair school 
proves as successful as the one last 
fall, it will be a success indeed. It 
will be held this year in Springfield 
from September 30 to October 6, in 
connection with the state fair. The 
boys’ school offers exceptional op- 
portunities for observation and 
study, and the displays inform the 
residents of the different counties as 
to the resources and achievements of 
this section of the state. There wil? 
be a model encampment this year for 
quartering the boys. 


IOWA. 
_ There are six cities with medicat 
inspection: Burlington, Clarinda, 


Clinton, Des Moines, Dubuque, and 
Waterloo. The cities of Des Moines 
and Clarinda introduced it in 1904 


and led the entire West in this 
movement. 
MICHIGAN. 
HIGHLAND PARK. The scrap 
between Superintendent W.  E. 


Harris and the board of education 
seems to have ended in his resigna- 
tion for $1,000 as a consolation prize. 
He held a contract for $3,000, and 
withdrew upon the receipt of $1,000, 
so the story goes. The action of the 
board of education was unanimous. 


FOR SALE 


A numberof shares of the 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Fer further information address X, 
P. O. Box 371, Boston. / 
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KALAMAZOO. The Commercial 
Club has plans for a banquet to be 
given in honor of Dr. A. G. Slocum, 
president of Kalamazoo College, who 
has been granted a year’s, leave of 
absence. Dr. Slocum has just com- 
pleted the raising of $100,000 addi- 
tional endowment for the college, 
and it is to show the appreciation of 
Kalamazoo for what he has done 
‘that the banquet has been arranged. 


MISSOURI. 


This state appreciates the value of 
school grounds, as is evidenced in 
the size of the normal school 
grounds. At Maryville they have 
100 acres in their normal school 
plant; at Cape Girardeau, fifty-two 
acres; and at Springfield, forty acres. 

ST. LOUIS. Edward H. Long, 
since 1870 identified with educa- 
tional work in St. Louis, recently 
died at the age of seventy-three. He 
was assistant superintendent of 
schools under Dr. William T. Har- 
ris for six years and succeeded him 
as superintendent in 1880, contin- 
ued in office until 1897, when he re- 
signed in favor of Dr. F. Louis Sol- 
dan. Mr. Long. was more closely 
related to the school work of the 
city for half a century than any 
other man has ever been for so long 
a time. He was highly esteemed by 
ali associates for all those years. 

i , superintendent of scho 
gna city yar one of the ablest 
young school men in the state, has 
resigned to accept the D. C. Heath 
management of Eastern Missouri. . 

J. U. Reavis of the State Univer- 
sity succeeds John Laidlaw as super- 
intendent in this 

NORBORNE. The election o 
Superintendent C. N. 38 
county superintendent gives e 
county a man of marked ability for 
its official educational leader. His 
assistant, Mr. Votaw, is acting city 
superintendent. S. 8. Walsh was 
not a candidate for re-election as 
county superintendent. He has 
gone to Idaho, where he has a po- 
sition as teacher, and is getting into 
the real estate movement ae 

SPRINGFIELD. The State Nor- 
mal school, of which Dr. W. T. Car- 
rington is president, has among its 
faculty, W. H. Lynch, who has been 
a wonderful inspiration to hundreds 
of young men and women of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. 

The state normal school of this 
city was highly fortunate in winning 
positions in the state department 

Melcher is Mr. Evans i 
ec Oe N. Everard has one of 
the heads of the departments. Both 
were in this state normal school 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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in America. It to in 

8 
expression, whether as a creative thi 
interpreter. 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
en application to 


ent a knowledge of his own power: in 


ef an 
A beautiful new buildi 


ormation 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOW BOSTON 


BELLEVILLE. It is a custom 
in this city to have an annual school 
picnic. This year there were more 
than 5,000 children in attendance 
and as many more adults. 


NEBRASKA. 


DAVID CITY. Here is an un- 
usual little city, with a most unusual 
body of county teachers, led by A. 
Stech, an even more unusual county 
superintendent. The state has four 
annual sectional meetings, and this 
little county has a larger annual meet- 
ing than any one of the sectional 
meetings, and its program this year 
was one rarely surpassed by any of 
these sectional meetings. The city 
is justly proud of a group of young 
business and professional men who 
banded themselves together and 
built an auditorium, worthy a city of 
four times the size, which makes it 
possible to have concerts and lec- 
tures such as few cities of its size 
enjoy. 
~ OMAHA. The new Howard 
Kenedy school of this city has in- 
teresting associations. In 1857 
Howard Kenedy graduated from 
Williams College, Massachusetts, 
and in 1859, as the first superintend- 
ent of Omaha, organized the schools 
of the little new city. In 1909, fift 
years thereafter, his son, Alfred rol 
‘Kenedy, was president of the board 
of education, and without his previ- 
ous knowledge the board honored 
father and son by naming the new 
school the Howard Kenedy school. 
When Howard Kenedy died in 
Omaha in 1905, the flags of the city 
were at half-mast for the day. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. Yankton College is 
making plans for the inauguration of 
a campaign to secure an addition of 
$250,000 to its endowment. The col- 
lege has just completed the task of 
clearing all debts. Eight hundred 
and seven givers co-operated with 
gifts amounting to $45,731.96. 


LEAD. The schools in this city 
are in every phase progressive. This 
was one of the first cities to intro- 
duce manual work and at present it 
is in this line the most completely 
equipped city in the state or within 
200 miles in any direction. Few 
cities in the country have done as 
much with music as has Lead. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The State Nor- 
mal school here has issued a pam- 
phiet on mechanical science work 
for the purpose of informing pupils, 
teachers, and parents as to just 
what that science is and how it ts 
taught at the normal school. 


WISCONSIN. 


FOND DU LAC. The high 
school..is to have a_ two-weeks’ 
longer term than the elementary 
grades. 


Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damrosch - - Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER. 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
_ SCHOOLS 


Thomas Tapper - - Principal 


EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to 6 p.m, 


ENROLLMENT: 
September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 

wsI LOUIS. The, three vacation Also any dried, half-dead skin that 
vison of. & Stevenson, who bas isfigures the hands, and this in so 
years. ‘The schools are supported by gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


when appointed. 

FULTON. Westminster College 
has won a lawsuit by which it re- 
tains its campus intact. The suit 
was of considerable importance in- 
volving lands worth $200,000. 


ST. LOUIS. The three vacation 


the board of education and they are 
equipped with every kind of manual 
work as well as courses in physical 
education. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies £2.72". 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cocper Bicg. 


Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
Lcs Angeles, "Cal. 238 Bicg. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bidg. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceacher's’ Figency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREA 


All calls for teachers direct from schoo! autborities. 


Positive recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $I. 00. 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


ac RORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, 
For both wr % For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boyppys, M. A. 


‘STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
9% Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prt- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY &CO. 


BEL 


ont 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


-sixth year. Best Schools and'Coll 
booklet Hobe Tdabe a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


everywhere our 
ss.’’ Western 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Removal Notice 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Miss E. F. Foster, Manager. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Ass’t Manager. 


formerly of 50 Bromfield Street, has removed to 6 Beacon Street,’ Boston. 
, New Telephone, Haymarket 1788. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England.) 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON, 
Telephone, Hay. 975-4 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bennington, Vermont 


few good teachers who are still free toaccept new positions : Domestic Science teachers 
ar first class professional training, college graduates trained kindergartners, specialists 


in other lines. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Pu Price. 
ronment of New York on Gina &C oston $1.00 
White and Harper J. B. Lippincott Co, Phil. 3.50 


The History an Problems of Organize 


A First German 
A Spanish Grammar......... 
An Introduction to German . 
fort Found in Goo 
Soon and How to Make the Most Them:.... 


Alien 


Carlton D.C. Heath & Co., Boston —— 
San Francisco Bay and California in 1776. ..... 


— John Carter Brown Library, Providence — 
Henry Holt & Co. N. -10 


Olnst 1.40 


The Social Task of Christianity .........-..---- atten Revell, 1.25 
The Dilemma of Engeltie..........+---+++++++++° Rayner L. C. Page & Co, Boston 1.50 
The Modern Man's Religion Brown Teachers College, N. Y¥. 

Progress through the ; Grades of City Schools. . Keyes “ 1.00 
The Womar in America... Squire A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago .75 
The House of Silence .......... *'Everett- Green Dana Estes & Co.. Boston 1.25 
The ee, -.Stratton- Porter Doubleday, Page & Co., N. ¥, 1.35 


MILWAUKEE. _ district 
court here has decided that it is a 
violation of the. child. labor laws to 
permit children. under, fourteen 
to participate in amateur perform- 
ances in theatres. 


OHIO. 


BELLAIRE. Superintendent Wil- 
son Hawkins of this ‘city has 
been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Newark, Ohio, at a salary 
of $2,500. He is a native of Colum- 
biana_ County, afid “He has’ studied 
at Mt. Union College and Columbia 
U niversity. 

BARBPREON, J. M. Carr is re- 
elected for four years at $2,000 sal- 
ry. 

WEST LABBRTY. Superintendent 
E. A. Bell of Butler is elected here 
$1,100. : 


BUTLER. George A. Kean of 


Magnolia is, eleeted superintende mt 
here. 
HEBRON. Superintendent E. S. 


uffnem of Stout§ville sucéeeds O. T- 
atobs in this city. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 


A .néw iaculty, 
{43 


“High school has been 


elected. Dr. Charles Bartlett Dyke, 
a graduate of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, now principal of the high 
school at. Boulder, Colo., has. been 
elected principal. . His salary will be 
$3,000. George P. Chatterton of 
Rayen High school, this city, is as- 
sistant principal. John Corbett, who 
will be athletic supervisor, is a 
graduate of Harvard. He has been 
in charge of athletics at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. One of the most 
interesting features of the recent 
convention of the American Medical 
Association at Los Angeles, Califor- 
hia, was the exhibit which covered 
thousands. of square ‘feet of space, 
and included all that is newest and 
best in surgical appliances, mounted 
specimens, .photegraplis, demonstra- 
tions of health foods, and books 
for medical ‘students. Oné firm, the 
‘Wotld Bedk Company showed 
mentary textbooks—books designed 
threuh Fducation of phe you 
to reduce fo a mininium the need for 


the elaborate appliances constituting 
the larger part of the exhibit. In 
spite of the rich program, hundreds 
of physicians from all parts of the 
country took time carefully to ex- 
amine this exhibit of textbooks. No 
more positive proof of the devotion 
of the medical fraternity to the in- 
terests of public health could -be of- 
fered than their gratification at 
finding textbooks for elementary 
pupiis which place the emphasis on 
nygiene and sanitation. 

PASADENA. Of the sixteen ele- 
mentary principals in this city, thir- 
teen are men, which comes near be- 
ing the record for manning the ele- 
mentary schools of a city. 

The vote for a half-million-dollar 
high school building of the Poly- 
technic type means a further devel- 
opment of an already superb system 
of schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 213.} 


affair, and its finances most shaky. 
But it took Mr. Shuster in apparent 
good faith and invested him with 
the most extensive powers for the 
control of the national finances. Mr. 
Shuster’s difficulties have not been 
with the Persians, but with the two 
great countries, Great Britain and 
Russia, which ‘were exercising a 
quasi-protectorate over Persia. The 
Russian minister promptly objected 
to the payment of charges on the cus- 
toms through the new treasurer-gen- 
eral. Then when Mr. Shuster ap- 
pointed Major Stokes, British mili- 
tary attache at Teheran, at the head 
of the Treasury gendarmerie, Russia 
objected, and Great Britain meekly 
seconded the objection. The result 
was to make Mr. Shuster’s position 
wholly untenable. 


THE ANTI-JEWISH RIOTS IN 
_ WALES. 

If there is any country in Europe 
in which Jews might well feel them- 
selves free from all danger of sav- 
age, unreasoning demonstrations of 
hostility, it is Great Britain. Yet, 
during the past week, there have 
been serious outbreaks against the 
Jews in three Welsh towns, attended 
by rioting, looting, and wanton de- 
struction of property. At Tredegar, 
the police were unable to quell the 
disturbance, and troops cleared the 
streets with fixed bayonets. Two 
other towns were practically at the 
merey of the mobs for hours. The 
outbreaks are charged up against the 
hoodlum elements, and the only 
cause assigned for them is the ad- 
vance of prices incident to the in- 
terruptions -of transportation. The 
simultaneous outbreaks suggest 
either concert of action or a common 
‘cause, and it is difficult to find trace 
of either. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


As next week will mark the open- 
ing of the regular theatrical season 
in Boston, a program of all-star 
vaudeville features has been ar- 
ranged for B. F. Keith’s theatre. 
There are five attractions of head- 
line calibre, and three of them have 
never before been seen in this city. 
G. Molasso, the famous French pan- 
tomimist and producer, will present 
his spectacle, “Paris by Night,” in 


which a large company of skilful 
dancers and mimes take part. Still 
another novelty will be the Great} 


Bell Family, Mexican musicians and /}® 


singers, who give a complete show 
by themselves, and every one of their | 
features is of the most unique sort. 
Mrs. Gene Hughes and company, in 
“Youth,” will be still another head- 
liner. Walter and Georgie Law- 
rence, late of “The Commuters,” will 
appear in a new musical comedy, 
“Tust Landed,” and_ still another 
novelty will be the Frey twins in 
their exhibition of ancient Roman 
wrestling. Other features will be: 
Leo Carrillo, the mimic and enter- 
tainer; Ruby Raymond, in a new 
act: Marie Fenton, “the blonde in 
black”; and La Toy brothers, acro- 
batic comedians. 

Teacher—“Now then, Tommy, give 
me a sentence containing the word 
“seldom.” 

Tommy (triumphantly) — “My 
father had two horses last week, but 
yesterday he seldom!’—Comie Cuts. 


A BAD BARGAIN. 


Eleanor (aged five)—“How much 
did you pay for the baby?” 

Mother—“I don’t know; he isn’t 
paid for yet.” 

Eleanor—“Do you think.it will be 
more than three dollars?’ 

Mother—“I think so.” 

Eleanor—‘“Well, I certainly think 
you got stuck on that baby!’’—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 


A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


Little John’s grandfather died, and 
he was taken along to the funeral. 
A short time after this, being very 
naughty, I tried to frighten him by 
saying:— 

“John, if you don’t try to be a good 
little boy, you will die and then they 
will put you in a hole like they did 
grandpa.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny, “I don’t care. 
I always wanted to see what 
ears was doing down there, any- 

ow.” 


Said the litthe fourth-grade girl. 
“I don’t think the teacher is fair, 
because she always tells us in class 
to shut our geography, and then she 
opens hers, and she is older than we 
are, too.”—Ohio Educational Monthly 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
puptis, beys or girts, for boarding department. 
country surroundings, excellent 


oners. 
Tuition low, with allewance towards schelar- 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


MASSACHUSET men sometimes think of ours as a New York agency. Asa matter 
of fact, a full third of the places we fill are outside this State, and 
have extended to every state and territory in the Union except Alaska (where salaries 
are too small to attract), and in other countries, even to filling a college presidency in Africa. 
Thus Evans T. Parker, when teaching in Northampton, Mass., registered with vs and was 
sent “othe Kentucky Military Institute, where he remained two years. He re-registered 
and has just been elected to the Friends school at Wilmington, Del., the principal going to 
Boston to meet him. ‘This looks 70 KENTUCKY is,a good many of the best schools 
like a wide range, but the fact all- over the country have learned 
that they can depend on our recommendations and come to us with confidence. A mam 
introduced himself to the proprietor of this Agency at the St. Louis exposition, saying, 
“You ought to know me; you have got me two $3,000 places.’’ It was Frank Strong, now 
President of the University of Kansas,whom we had sent to Lincoln, Neb., as superintena- 


can send good men to any state, (0 Maine to calor, AND 10 DELAWARE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
PO sITIONS FILLED, 7.500 


he ’ v 
T Pratt ‘Teachers 
Recommends ers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


yon Schools, and Fam 
and FOREIGN superwr Professors, Principals, Assistants. | 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom mendes good Schools to 


or ad 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


e men and women op 
shert notice for high grade itions. Takes prid 
Phone. No edvanse fee. = reliable work. Telegraph or 


NEW ENGLAND) 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im. 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For furthee 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. “ 
411 Rhodes Bide. Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Towm, 


‘|and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superiog 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers, Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. i 
pe eachers, Aseists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 
Winship 


Teachers’ 


We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. » + + Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


ships. Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


Leag distance Telephone. Manager 
4 OHS HHE OH 


Agency 


TEACHERS’ 
‘1302 AUDITORIUM B' DING. 
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The Business World Malden 3 
Demands 
Commercial School 


_ Operators 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


This demand explains why the | A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 


R E M | N G T O N ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercia! teachers. The positions pay 


TYPEWRITER || | 


has a 2 to 1 lead in the Schools of America Write, call or telephone for further information. 


ty “The greatest good to the greatest number"’ 
eS is the principle which makes the Remington 


supreme in business schools 

156 PLEASANT STREET 

New York and Everywhere 

MALDEN, MASS. 


SIMPLE PROBL 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
3 GRAMMAR GRADES 
| By BRENELLE HUNT 


i Prineipal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons 
on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 
Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 
Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. These lessons have 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams and 
tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 
given. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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